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MEMOIRS OF MR. JOHN PALMER. 


seen eee oe ae & All the world’s a ftage, 
“ And all the men and women merely PLAYERS.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HEN we firft heard of the fudden deceafe of 

Mr. Palmer on the Liverpool ftage, in July 
laft, it was our intention to prefent our Readers with 
his memoirs.~ This intention, however, was left un- 
realized till the prefent month, fince we have, in the 
interval, been able to coileé&t many important particulars 
refpeéting him. Several accounts of this extraordinary 
man have been laid before the public, and from thefe 
narratives an imterefting fketch, we flatter ourfelves, 
will be extraéted.’ To have entirely omitted noticing 
fuch a charaéter im our Mifcellany would have been 
unpardonable. 

The biography of plavers has generally proved ac- 
ceptable tothe Public. Their fituation involves fuch a 
variety of incidents, expofes them to fuch conftant vicif- 
firudes, and introduces them to fuch very different 
f{cenes, that the derail of their life and conduét excites 
confiderable curiofity. Hence their narratives have been 
caught up and perufed with avidity. The memoirs of 
Colley Cibber and of Mrs. Bellamy are proofs of the 
truth of the preceding obfervation, We doubt not but 
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that an account equally minute of Mr. Palmer would 
impart a proportionable degree of entertainment. But 
it is a ketch alone which we have here promiled, and of 
this our promife we muft now haften to its execution. 
Mr. John Palmer was born in London, about the 
vear ¥740, and by fome it has been added, im the parifh 
of St. Luke, Old-ftreet. His father belonged to the 
army, and had ferved under the brave Marquis of 
Granby, who at that pericd had attained to a great 
height of popularity. - After his difmiffion, Palmer, fen. 
was recommended by the Marquis to a fituatiun tn 
Drury-lane Theatre, where, after having difcharged 
his duty for feveral years with great honeftv, he not 
long ago died. His fon John aided him in his occupa- 
tions, and by this means was generated in his breaft an 
inextinguifhable paffion for the exhibitions of the ftage. 
His tather wifhed him to enter upon a military hfe, 


Upon applying to Garrick, however, and withing to 
aét the parts of George Barnwell and Mercutzo, he de- 
clined countenancing him. The army was again re- 
commended to his choice, but again reprobated. He, 
for the prefent, engaged himfelf in a print-fhop, and 
frequented the Theatre with unwearied affiduity. The 
obftacles already thrown in his way ferved only to 
heighten and perpetuate his predominant paflion. 

A little time afterwards he was fo far gratified as 
to have an opportunity of {peaking at the Theatre, 
Buck’s have at ye all! Encouraged by a favourable 
veception, he felt his ardour for the ftage increafed, and 
even obtained an engagement at a trifling falary, which 
through indifcretion was foon forfeited. 

His next effort was with the comic Mr. Foote, then 
occupied in delivering his Merwing Ledtures at the Lit- 
tle Theatre in the Haymarket. Palmer performed the 
part of Harry Scamper,the Oxford Scholar, in the new 
piece of the Orators. A ludicrous circumftance hap- 
pened at the commencement of the exhibition ; for the 
fir ft 









but he refufed to abandon his inclination for the flage. ° 
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firft fcene opening with Harry Scamper and Will in 
one of the ftage boxes, the former of whom exprefling 
violently a wifh to fee ‘his girl Poll Blazey, at the 
phakefpeare, the audience were alarmed. They called 
out to turn thole za/y fellows out of the boxes, not 
dreaming that it was a part of the entertainment.— 
Foote, however, came forward and explained the affair, 
when the audience became equally ioud in their expref- 
fions of approbation. The miftake which at firft af- 
fumed fo ferious an appearance, tended to promote their 
merriment. 

Our hero, at the clofe of the fummer feafon, having been 
again reje€ted by Mr. Garrick, enlifted into a country 
company, and made his firft appearance at Sheffield, m 
the chara¢ter of Richmond, in Richard the Third. \Mnefs, 
however, foon fent him back to the metropolis, where 


_ he engaged with Foote, from whom he quickly fepe- 


rated, was with a company at Portfmouth, and finally, 
upon his return to London, was engaged the enfuing 
feafon by Garrick, in the inferior charaéter of the Off- 
cer, in Richard the Third. But demanding, after fume 
time, an increafe of falary he was refufed, and fet off 
for Colchefter, where his reception was by no means 
favourable, though by the interpofition of Mrs. Wedd, 
of Covent-Garden Theatre, he was retained, at the 
falary of fifteen fhillings per week, under the manage - 
ment of Mr. Hurff. But his reputation advancing, his 
wages were raifed to a guinea, and with this flight in- 
creafe he feems to have been well contented. Indeed, 
the turmoiled complexion of his life made the leaft de- 
gree of fuccefs produétive of contentment. Much of 
the happinets of mankind is comparative; but it is not 
on 8 account the lefs to be valued. 

Not long after this period he was engaged at Nor- 
with at an encreafed talary, and here his talents began 
to open upon the world. Here alfo he entered into a 
matrimonial conneétion with a Mifs Berroughs, who, 
previous to his arrival, had entertained an high opinion 
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of his talents. At the clofe of the feafon he carried his 
wife to London, and apphed to Garrick, who again 
refufed him, when our orator undertook and delivered 
Stevens's Leélures upon Heads. We began this eccen- 
tric employ at Hampttead and Highgate, and proceeded 
to vifit fome of the moft populous towns of the middle 
counties, by the inhabitants of which he was received 
in the moft flatrering mauner. 

In 1767 le once more arrived in London, and en. 
gaged with his old friend Foote, at the Haymarket 
Theatre; but the breaking of Fovte’s leg prevented the 
opening of the houfe at an early period. Upon the coi- 
leétion of proper a€iors, Mr. Pal/mer had the honour 
of reprefenting Montano, in Othello, an appointment 
which, no doubt, highly grarified his feelings. 

In this fituation he gained the friendihip of Mr. 
Barry, and was benefitted in no fmall degree by his in- 
firutions. Mr. Garrick now difcovering his merit, 
fhewed a difpofition to carefs him, which was the 
height of Palmer’s ambition. Other offers had been 
made to him, but they were fleadily relinquifhed for 
the exhibitions of Drury-lane. His firft appearance 
there was in Sir Harry Beagle, and his reception was 
highly flattering. He neverthelefs experienced a dif- 
appointment in the fmallnefs of his falary, of which he 
complained to the Britif Rofcius, who added five fhii- 
lings more! Difgufted at this illiberal treatment, he 
was on the point of deferting the Theatre, but luckily 
forebore, and remained, though with fome reluctance, 
in his prefent firuation. In this conduét our hero 
acted wifely ; had he again thrown himfelf on the wide 
world, it would have been difficult perhaps to have 
reinftated himfelf in this fituation, where:his talents 
foon became eminently diftinguihhed ! 

Upon the illnefs and death of Gentleman Palmer, 
mentioned in Churchill’s Rofciad, but no relation to the 
fubjeét of this fketch, our hero emerged from his ob- 
fcurity. The clouds which had hitherto enveloped him 
began 
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began to diflipate; his horizon began to clear up, and 
his abilities for the ftage quickly fhone with a refplen- 
dent luftre! In Harcourt; My Lord Duke, in High Life 
below Stairs; Brufh, in the Clandeftine Marriage, and 
in a large circle of comic characters, his talents became 
confpicuous. Mr. Garrick mftantly articled him at a 
liberal falary for four years, and took him under his 
immediate patronage. Mr. Palmer and his wife were 
honoured with his friendfhip, and the promifes made 
to them were facredly obferved. This kindnefs, ina 
meafure, compenfated for paft deficiences, and in a 
generous mind refentment is not long harboured.— 
Garrick, with ali his failings, was a prote¢tor of merit, 
and in him many a poor player found a warm and fteady 
friend. In every part of his profeffion, which was at- 
tended with confiderable difficulties, he acquitted him- 
felf with confummate ability. 

His fame as an aétor now rapidly increafed ; the 
death of Love, in 1774, the retirement both of <fer- 
fin and S7uih, put him in the poffeflion of many original 
charagters. In the fplendor of his career he was ar- 
refted by an accident which feemed at one time likely 
to deprive him of life. At the conclufion of the Gre- 
cian Daughter, when the heroine ftabs the tyrant, 
Mr. Palmer, who fuftained that charaéter, received a 
fevere blow from Mrs. Barry, owing to the failure of 
the {pring in the dagger! ‘This circumftance confined 
him to his bed for fve months, and at this melancholy 
period he was often entertained with fabricated accounts 
of his deceafe, and high panegyrics on his talents, in 
the public papers. 

In the School for Scandal, he performed the hypocri- 
cal character of Yofeph Surface with uncommon ability. 
Sneer, in the Critic, was alfo a part in which he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf, Critics have ever pronounced thefe 
characters his chefs d’ouvres, but in other exhibjtions 
he was great, and in a// he maniiefted a good under- 
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maar eacet 
ftanding and a generous heart. Thefe are qualifications 
which ws ten command a lafting admiration. 

In 1785, Mr. Palmer engaged in an undertaking 
which pave rife to great {peculations, and ultimately in- 
volved him in deep diftrefs. This was the planning, 
erecling, and opening a Theatre near Wellclofe- Square, 
in the eaft-end of the town. This was a bold, and in 
the end an unprofitable enterprize. He had perfuaded 
himéelf that the licence of the Governor of the Tower 
and Conftable of the Hamlets would be a fufficient fanc- 
tion for exhibiting plays in that diftrié. In this main 
circumftance, however, he was difappointed. Of the 
impraéticability of the {cheme he hadbee napprifed at an 
early period; but he, norwithftanding, flatrered himfelf 
with fuccefs, and actually built a large and commodious 
place for exhibition, under the title of the Royalty 
Theatre. It was opened in the fummer of 1787, “with 
As you Like it, and Mifs in her Teens. But the ma- 
nagers of the other Theatres confidering this to be an 
invafion of their property, threatened bim with a pro- 
fecution in cafe that he perfifted. Thus fituated, he 
had the mortification of being obliged to relinquith a 
plan in which great fums had been expended, and on 
which his heart had long dwelt with fatisfaétion ! ! 
~ Upon his abandoning this moft unforrunate bufinefs, 
he opened an entertainment at the Lyceum, forthe rsth 
of June 1789. Inthe prologue which he {poke on that 
occafion, and which was penned by Mr. Bellamy, are 
to be found thefe very appropriate lines :— 


6¢ My chequer’d and eventful path to cheer, 
“© And buoy me up through each eventful year ; 


“ Still on my road of thorns fome flow’ss I view, 
“ag Friendfhip’ s fair flowers, and fairer never grew! 
“¢ Their grate *ful fweets commifhion’d to imy part, 

“c Th 


¢ thrill of rapture to a gi rateful heart! 
“ Supported thus, tho’ hope’s fair vifions fade, 
And all my Laffern profpeas fet in fhade: 


“ T fhal] 
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* T fhall not droop, but patient learn to bear 

“ The wounds inflicted by the fhafts of care! 

“ My friends affembled here with joy I view, 

“© Whofe welcome prefence pleafing hopes renew : 

‘* Grateful I bend, and own their generous meéd, 

‘© For friends when wanted—are my friends 1NDEED !”” 


At Worcefter, and other parts of the country, as 
well as at the Hay-market and Drury-lane, he foon af- 
terwards performed with his ufual ability and fuccets. 
In a variety of places did he employ himfelf with that 
activity for which he had been ever fo much dif- 
tinguithed. 

We muft now hatften tothe event which in the courfe 
of the laft fummer terminated the eventful carcer of 
this excellent Comedian, at Liverpool, whither he had 
gone merely for the fummer feafon. ‘It was thus de- 
tailed with great accuracy and propriety, at fome length, 
in the Liverpool prints. We prefer giving an account 
of his deceafe and interment in the words which were 
evidently diétated by fome feeling heart, who at that 
time took an intereft in the melancholy cataftrophe :— 

“ On Saturday, the 29th of July, Mr. Palmer, dined with 
Meflis. Hur/?, -Hammerton and Mara, all belonging to the Li- 
verpool Theatre. After dinner, Mr. Hur/? complained that of 
late he had always found himfelf exceeding drowfy after his 
meals. Mr. Pa/mer, ina moft friendly and feeling manner 
faid, “ My dear Dick (for fo he familiarly called Mr. Hurf/, 
for God’s fake, endeavour to overcome thofe alarming fymp- 
toms ;”’ and, after a fhort paufe, added, “ I fear, my dear 
friend, that my own afflictions (al luding to the recent lofs of 
his wife and favourite fon), will very fhortly bring me to my 
grave.”’ For fome days, however, he feemed to bear up 
againft thofe trying misfortunes with much refolution, and on 
the Wednefday following performed the part of Young Wilding 
in the Lyar, with a confiderable degree of {pirit. 

© On Thurfda ny morning he ig seabie rather deje Ged, and 


all the efforts of his friends were {carcel ly capable of roufing 
him trom the ftate of ar sewisgen in- which he feemed rola ave 

Ua, cne ev } of at Gay é he charac 
tu In the evening of that day he appeared in the character 
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rt the Stranger, in the new play of that name, and in the two 
firft aéts exerted himfelf with great effect: in the third, he dif- 
played evident marks of depreffion, and as he was about to 
re ply to the queftion of Baron Steinfort, :elative tu his chil- 

he was unufually agitated. He endeavoured to proceed, 
is feelings evidently overcame him; the hand of death 
airefted his progrefs, and he inftantly fell upon his back, 
heaved a convulfive figh, and expired immediately, without 
a groan. The audience fuppofed for the moment that his fall 
was nothing more than a ftudied addition to the part, but on 
fecing him cansied off in deadly ftitfnefs, the utmoft aftonifh- 
iment and terror became depicted in every countenance. 

‘© Hammerton, Callan, aud Mara, were the perfons who 
conveyed the lifelefs corpfe from the ftage into the fcene-room. 
Medical affittance was immediately procured; his veins were 
opened, but they yielded not a fingle drop of blood, and every 
rneans of refufcitation was had recourfe to without effeét. The 

Gentlemen of the faculty, Gnding every means ineffectual, 
formally announced his death. The piercing fhrieks of the 
women, the heavy fighs of the men, which fucceeded this 
melancholy annunciation, exceeded the power of language to 

ribe, The furgical operations upon the body continued 





defc 
ys ut an hour, after which, all hopes of recovery having va- 
nifhed, he was carried home to his lodgings on a bier, where 
a regular inventory was immediately taken of his property. 
Mr. .dickin, the manager, came on the ftage to announce the 
melancholy event to the audience, but was fo completely over- 
come with grief as to be incapable of uttering a fentence, and 
vas at length forced to retire without being able to make him- 
{elf underftood ; he was bathed in tears, a ind, for the moment, 
funk under the feelicgs of -his manly nature. Inc/edon then 
came forward, and muftered fufficient refolution to commu- 
nicate the dreadful circumflance. The houfe was inftantly 
evacuated in mournful filence, and the people forming them- 
wit into parties, contemplated the fatal occurrence in the 
n fquare till the next morning. 

“ Dis. Mitchell and Corry gave it as their opinion, that h 
certainly died of a broken h ‘eart, in confequence of the family 
aff: ction 13 which he had lately experienced. 

The performance ant 1ounced for Friday was poftponed, 
and 
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and the houfe fhut up on the occafion till Monday, when he 
was to be interred at Walton, near Liverpool. 

“ Mr. Palmer was in the §7th year of hisage. Being in- 
volved, for fome years paft, in pecuniary embarraffments, his 
creditors, not long fince, infured his life, at Blackfriars, for 

cool. which fum they are of courfe entitled to by his much- 
focneutng death. 

“€ The funeral took place on Monday morning, Auguft 6. 
The hearfe was preceded by mutes on horfeback, four mourn- 
ing coaches (being the whole the town could furnith) and one 
glafs coach; and followed by Mefirs, Aikin, Holman, Whit- 
field, Incledon, Mattocks, and Wild, The chief mourners were 
Mr. Hur (as his oldeft acquaintance) and a Mr. Stevens, 
coufin to the deceafed. Next came Major Potts, Capt. Snow, 
(the gentleman who performed near two years fince, at Co- 
ve ‘ent-Garden, under the affumed name of Hargrave), C aptain 

A Kennedy ; ; Mefiis. Hammerton, Farley, Tompkins, Toms, Emery 

Demaria (the painter) Clinch, Hollingfworth, and the reft of 
‘he company ; the whole of whom accompanied the corple in 
mournful filence from Liverpool to the neighbouring village 

f Walton, where the’ body was interred. There were alfo 
two or three coaches of private parties belonging to the town. 

“¢ The proceffion fet out at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and reached the church about half paft nine. Prayers being 
read over the body, it was committed to a grave, feven feez 
deep, dug inarock. The coffin was of oak, covered with 
black cloth, and on the plate was fimply infcribed “ Mr. 
— PALMER, aged 53.’”’—He was, however, three or four 

rs older, but there was no perfon in Liverpool who cor- 
redtly knew his age. 

“ A ftone is to be placed at the head of the grave with the 

following lines infcribed, which were the lait words he {poke 
in the charac er of the Stranger $ 

———-—— “ Oh! God! God! 
“© There is another, and a better world!’’ 





Thus ended the Jife of aman whofe fortune was more 
than ufually chequered by the viciffitudes of mortality. 
Of this feries of adverfe incidents we prefume not to 
develope all the caufes. The hiftory of players is pro- 
verbially variegated. Driven hither and thither by the 
caprice 
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caprice of public opinion, they appear to have no folid 
ground on which they might reft the fole of their foot. 
Their mode of living alfo in general bids defiance to or- 
der and regularity. Eccentric in their charaéters they 
become fo very oxtre in their modes of aétion, that the 
real complexion of their conduét is with difficulty afcer- 
temed. The verfatility which is neceffary to their pro- 
feilion is infenfibly transferred by them to aétual life ; 
fo that, camelion-like, their temper and deportment 
vary with the circumftances in which they are placed. 
Thus their lot is, in many cafes, more to be pitied than 
cenfured. There are, however, feveral theatrical cha- 
raéters who may be deemed an exception to the general 
rule, and who in private life rank high for their re- 
fpectability. In this lift Garrick, Siddons, Kemble, 
* Baanificr, Sc. may be mentioned with truth and 
propriety. 

Of the dcxefits which were given, both at Liverpool 
and in the Metropolis, for the aid of Mr. Pad/mer’s fa- 
mily, particular accounts, togeth with Mr. Ro/coe’s 
admirable Addrefs on the occafiv , will be found under 


the Theatrical departmer preceding Numbers 
of our Mifcellany. The . ity of Mr. Palmer's 
life, as well as the awfulnei. _ has exit, will fuggeft to 


our Readers many ufeful and important refleétions.—- 
Unfortunate man! Peace be to thy afhes. 


TRE a 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR, 
STR, 

gf URIGSESY led me to examine a Sword-fith, 
Wy which was caught in the river Severn in Oétober 
lait, near the Old Paffage; and finding its defeription 
fomewhat different to that given in a very popular 
work (Chambers’s Difionary), | am induced to notice 
the particulars, and if you think they are worth atten- 
tion, to prefent them to the world through the medium 
oO 
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of the Mond HLY Visitror, which 1 find very in- 
fiructive. 

The Sword-fith is faid, by Chambers, to “ gen toa 
very confiderable fize, fo as fometimes to weigh an hun- 
dred pounds.” ‘This hth was more than double that 
weight, being about 227ibs. which either proves it a 
phenomenon, or that in Chambers ove handred muft 
have been erroneouffy inferted for #wo. | cannot {peak 
as to its length, a part of the {word t being broken off ; but 
it meafured fomewhat more than nine feet, nearly three 
of which are in the fword. Chambers fays, ‘ the 
{word-fith has no de/ly-fas at ail.’ I was therefore 
much furprifed on finding fo, one of confiderable 
length on the upper part of the belly, a little below the 
gill firts, and direétly oppefite to the back fm, which 
was much larger; the other fmall, near the anus, and 

oppofite to a te (not noticed by Chambers) on the 
owes part of the back, fomething larger. Thefe four 
hns, from their fituation, feem as if intended by nature 
to act in concert with each other, to keep the creature 
in a natural pofture, by preferving an equipeife in the 
body, and for its more commodious movement in the 
waters. The fkin of the fword-fith is not rough. I 
found it {mooth as the finett fatin, though it hi ad been 
dead fome*davs. 

It was taken in Wollaftone Lake, near the Old Paf- 
fage, in the river Severn, by fome fifhermen, when the 
tide was on itsebb. They drove it into a fhallow, and 
the water going out, it was left on the fand. After 
lying a confiderable time, being fuppofed dead, one of 
the men incautioufly ftepped over it, when the fifh giv- 
ing a violent plunge, the {word ftruck the calf of his 
leg, and cut it to the bone, fortunately it was then in 
nearly an exhaufted ftate, or the {word muft have gone 
through the bone, being exceeding fharp and trong. 

Your's, fir, refpeétfully, 


Waercefler, Nov. 179%. J. A. 
THE 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XXIL.] 
THOMSON’s SEASONS. 


No party his benevolence confin’d, 

“ No feat, alike it how’d to aut. mankind ; 

** Such was the man—The poet well you know ; 

Oft has he touch’d your hearts with tender woe : 

For his chafte mufe employ’d her heav’n-taught lyre, 

None but the noblett paffions to infpire ; 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line, which dying, he could with to blot. 
LYTTLETON. 


WHE Seafons of Thomfon are fo univerfally read 
and admired, that his fubjeét needs little explica- 
tion. Every mind inured to the flighteft degree of con- 
templation muft enter into his theme, and accompany 
him in his exquifite delineations of nature. Feelingly 
alive to the beauties of creation, he pourtrays its moft 
prominent fcenes with a fervour that ftrikes the fenfe 
and charms the imagination. 

The revolution of the Sea/oas is certainly an animated 
fubject for poetry. The Poet, with an * eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” furveys Nature with rapture, and 
catching her ever-varying appearances, finds his foul 
thrown into a pleafing delir1um. His beft emotions are 
roufed, a fpecies of infpiration is generated, and then 
with eafe are the images thrown off, the originals of 
which are inftantly recognized. Thefe tranfcripts are 
reviewed, correéted, and every additional touch pro- 
claims the hand of a mafter. Thefe, moft probably, 
were the means by which the Seafons of Thomfon were 
produced. It was no carelefs effufion, but evidently 
the produét of a mind inured and devoted to the admi- 
ration of thofe beauties which were profufely fcattered 
around him. Thus therefore he fings at the commence- 
ment of his Winter :— 

Yeas’ 
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Pleas’d have I in my cheerful morn of life, 

When nurs’d by carelefs folitude, £ liv’d 

And fung of nature with unceafing joy, 

Pleas‘d have I wander’d through your rough domaim, 
Trod the pure virgin {nows, myfelf as pure, 

Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burft; 

Or feen the deep fermenting tempeft brew’d 

In the grim ev’ning fky. Thus pafs’d the time, 
*Till thro’ the lucid chambers of the fouth 

Look’d out the joyous fpring, look’d out and fmil’d. 


The fubjeé of the Seafons from its nature bids de- 
fiance to ftri€t order and regularity. Yet Thomfon has 
arranged his topics on the whole with great ingenuity. 
There are, indeed, certain appearances which prefent 
themfetves according to ftated rules, and which may 
therefore be defcribed in their proper fucceffion. The 
general face of nature, however, is every varying, ever 
afuming different attitudes, from the rude tumult of 
the whirlwind, down to the mild and engaging tran- 
quillity of a fummer’s evening! This variety is pre- 
terved by our Poet, and the fubjeét traced with accuracy 
through all its mazy evolutions. 

The predominant excellence of this Poem is, that it 
everywhere exhibits a lively and faithful delineation of 
nature. Its lines breathe an inimitable tendernefs ; a 
certain conciliating foftnefs pervades its minuteft parts. 
Every objeét is defcribed with feeling, and a {pecies of 
feeling which impreffes us with an high opinion of the 
author’s heart. Tendernefs towards animals feems to 
have been his charaéteriftic difpofition. In the fcene 
of Sheep-fhearing, what an engaging humanity is dif- 
coverable ! 


Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft 
By needy man, that all-depending lord; 
How meek, how patient the mild creature lies ! 
What foftnefs in its melancholy face! 
What dumb-complaining innocence appears ! 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes! ’tis not the knife 
Vor. V. Ff Of 
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Of hw:id flaughter that is o’er you wav’d; 

No; ’tis the tender fwain’s well-guided fhears, 

Who having now, to pay his annual care, 

Borrow’d your fieece, to you a cumbrous load, 

Willi fend you bounding to your hills again. 
SUMMER, 


Some epifodes are admirably introduced, particulariy 
that of Lavinia and Palemon, which is evidently taken 
in its general outlines from the book of Ruth, where the 
hiftory of Boaz is detailed with fuperior beauty, agree- 
able to that fimplicity of manners which prevailed 
among the eaftern nations. 

We could with pleafure expatiate on the beauties by 
which the Seafons are embellifhed. They have not 
unfrequently been the fubjeét of critical enquiry. A 
volume might be eafily taken up in unfolding all its 
charms. But for a full fcrutiny we refer the reader to 
Dr. Ankin’s ingenious Effay, prefixed to his edition of 
the Seafons. 

We fhall, however, remark, that there are certain 
little circumftances overlooked by the inferior tribe of 
poets, which Thomfon has marked with a difcriminative 
hand. Speaking of the Autumnal leaf, he obferves 
that it— 


Inceffant rufties from the mournful grove, 
Oft ftartling fuch as ftudious walk below, 
And flowly circles through the waving air ! 


In the following lines alfo, how particular and pic- 
turefque are the circumftances deferibed which attend 
a keen froft on a winter night :— 


Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard refle&ts 
A double noife; while at his evening watch 
The village dog deters the nightly thief: 

The heifer lows; the diftant water-fall 

Swells in the breeze; and with the hafty tread 
Of traveller the hollow founding plain { 
Shakes from afar. 
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The loves of the birds in Spring, a view of the torrid 
zone in Summer, rife of the fountains and rivers in 
Autumn, and the man perifhing mn the fnows of Wrzter, 
are highly finithed originals. 


That of the Birds is thus pleafingly concluded :— 


- +++ +e The callow young, 
Warm’ d and expanded i into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to life 
A helplefs family ! demanding food 
With conftant clamour: O what paffions then, 
What melting fentiments of kindly care 
On the new parents feize! Away they fly, 
AffeGtionate and undefiring bear 
The moft delicious morfel to their young ; 
Which equally diftributed, again 
The fearch begins. Even fo a gentle pair, 
By forturfe funk, but form’d of generous mould, 
And charm’d with cares beyond the vulgar breaft, 
In fome lone cot amid the diftant woods, 
Suftain’d alone by providential heaven, 
Oft’ as they weeping eye their infant train, 
Check their own appetites, and—give them all ! 


The Man perifhing in the fnows, a fubje€& appropri - 
ate to the prefent feafon of the year, is likewife thus 
pathetically deferibed :— 


wee ee « Down he finks 

Bencath the fhelter of the fhapelefs drift, 

Thinking o’er all the bitternefs of death, 
Mix’d with the tencer anguifh nature fhoots 
Thro’ the wrung bofom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unfeen. 
In vain, for him, th’ officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the veitment warm ; 
In vain, | his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling ftorm demand their fire 
With tears of F artlefs i innocence, Alas! 
Nor wife, nor children more fhall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor facred home. Qn ev’ry nerve 
Ff2 
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The deadly winter feizes, fhuts up fenfe, 

And o’er his inmoft vitals creeping cold 

Lays him along the {nows a ftiifen’d corfe 
Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blaft. 


The Hymn fubjoined to the Seafas is exquifitely 
beautiful ; befides the defcriptivenets of its poctry, it 1s 
enriched ‘throughout with the moft devotional fenti- 
ments. Speaking of the Supreme Being controuling 
the reftlefs ocean, how fine are the following ex- 
preflions :— 


sce wee sa es Ad thou; majeiic main, 
A fecret world of wonders in thyfelf, 

Sound xts ftupendous praife, whofe greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall.— 


It would be unpardonable to clofe this fketch with- 
out remarking the devotional firain which pervades 
every part of the Seafons. In the fpirit of genuine 
philofophy, effets are traced to their great “FIRST 
cause! With this trait the intelligent mind muft be 
particularly pleafed. Such conftant references to the 
Supreme Being are highiy honourable both to his un- 
derftanding and to his heart. We are therefore tempted 
to tranfcrive the clofing lines of the Hymn, which are 
impregnated by the fublimett frains of rational picty: 


Should fate command me to the farthefi verge 
Of the green earth to diitant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to fong, where firdt the fun 
Gilds Jadian moyntains, or his fetting beams 
Flames on the Atlantic ifles, ’tis nought to me, 
Since Gop js ever prefent, ever felt, 
In the vuid watte as in the city full! 
And where he vital breathes there muft be joy. 
When even at laft the folemn hour fhall come, 
= wing my myftic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey, there with new powers 
Will rifng wonders fing. I cannot go 
Where univerfal love {miles not around, 
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Suftaining all yon orbs, and all their funs 
From fecming evil fill educing good, 
And better thence again, and better ftill 
In infinite progrefix m. But L lote 
Myfelf in Lim, in light inetfable. 


Come, then, expreflive filence! mufe 4is praife. 


Winter was the firft feafon “~— Thomfon pre- 
fented tothe Public, and it is generally thought that it 
poffeffes the greateft merit. The poet, however, it is 
faid, was of a hie? opinio nn, and herein 5 ap 


refembled Milton, who preferred his Paradife Re- 


gained to his Paradife Loft. This ehreusatbamte only 


thews how incompetent even the moft celebrated au- 
thors are to appreciate their own works. 

This fketch of the chief produétion of our azazable 
poet, who is a favourite with moft readers, fhall be 
concluded with the opinion of Johnfon, who, notwith- 
ftanding all his prejudices, may be deemed the prince 
of modern critics :— 

‘*¢ As a writer he is entitled to one praife of the 
higheft kind ; his mode of thinking, and of expreffing 
his thoughts is original. His blank verfe i is No more the 
blank verfe of Milton, or of any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His num- 
bers, his paufes, his diétion, are of his own growth, 
without tranfcription, without imitation, he thinks in 
a peculiar ftrain, and he thinks always as a man of 
genius ; he looks round on nature and on life with the 
eye which nature beftows only on a poet; the eye 
which diftinguifhes in every thing prefented to its view 
whatever there is on which i imagination can delight to 
de detained, and with a mind that at once comprehends 
the vaft, and attends to the minute. The reader of the 
Sea/ons wonders that he never faw before what Thom- 
fon fhews him, and that he never yet has felt what 
Thomfon expreffes. 

‘¢ His is one of the works in which blank verfe feems 
to be properly ufed ; Thomfon’s wide expanfion of it 
Ff 3 3 
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ral views, and his enumeration of circumftantial varie- 
ties, would have been obftruéted and embarraffed by the 
frequent interfeétion of the fenfe which are the necef- 
fary effects of rhyme. 

‘* His defcriptions of extended {cenes and general ef- 
feéts bring before us the whole magnificence » of nature, 
whether pleafing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, 
the fplendour of Summer, the tranquillity of Axzuniy 
and the horror of Wrxter, take in their turns poffetfion 
of the mind. The poet leads us through the appear- 
ances of things as they are fuccellively varied by the vi- 
ciflitudes of the year, and imparts to us fo much of his 
own enthufiafm, that our thoughts expand with his 
imagery, and kindle with his fentiments. Nor is the 
naturalift without his part in the entertainment, for he 
is afifted to recolle& and to combine, to arrange his 
cifcoveries, and to amplify the {phere of his contem- 
piation,”’ J. E. 





GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXIV.] 
(From Owen's Travels.) 
EMPEROR JOSEPH. 
MYHE extraordinary neatnefs which prevails through- 
out the whole village of Broek, 1s a prodigy. On 
a vifit which the late Emperor Jofeph made to this 
village, he is faid to have experienced the rigour of thofe 
injunétions which are laid upon ail whoview the Orphan- 
houfe, and before he was admitted to tread the facred 
floor, he conformed to the ceremony of taking off his 
thoes. 
SCHALKEN 
Two paintings of hikaleen pare me greatly. 
The firft reprefented The Candle adiually blown out. 
This 1s one of the pleafanteft things I ever faw. A girl is 
pittured 
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pictured as holding in her hand a lighted candle, which 
a boy endeavours to blow out ; and fhe, by 2 counter- 
a¢tion of breat! hy to recover. “The boy’s ‘lungs, how- 
ever, are too ftrong for the girl’s refiftance: he gives 
a fteady blaft, and the candle is feen upon the point of 
lofing its flame. All thefe circumitances and effets, 
with the cor refponding fluctuations of light and thade, 
are rendered with iwimitable accuracy. 

The fecond of this mafter was of a more ferious 
defeription, and reprefented Tre wife and foolifh Vir- 
gins. The painter has chofen the moment when the 
) eall is heard of —“ Behold the bridegroom cometh ! go 

ye out to meet him.”’ The wife virgins are defcribed as 
obeving with promptitude the fummons; their coun- 
tenances wear the air of confidence, and fpeak the lan- 
guage of preparation, Their lamps are trimmed, the 
lights are brilliant, and they appear to have heard the 

fudden call without fear or furprife. On the other 
hand, a greater fcene of confufion aad derangement 
cannot be imagined than that in which the fooltth vir- 
gins are found. Their air is that of perfons perplexed 
and difconcerted ; fome of their lamps are already out, 
in others the light is i Yo They are bufied in 
fruitlefs endeavours to preferve the fading, or re-kindle 
the extinguifhed fame. The agitation with which they 
fupplicate a fupply of oil from their wife companions, is 
extreme. Thofe latter regard their ill-timed petitions 
with looks expreflive of afte shaping at their improvi- 
dence, and inability to fupply them. This is furely a 
mnafterpicce of painting for the artful difpofition of 
hights, and the firong delincations of circumitance and 
character. 


FRENCH EMIGRANTS 
I covin not but refle&t when I faw the dignified 
emigrants affembled on the parade, at Manheim, and 
confidered the impoffibility of their return, how ftrik 
jngly public juftice is executed upon them as a body in 
their 
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their profcription. A century paft, Germany received 
into its hofpitable bofom proteftants exiled by the an- 
ceftors of thofe who are now paying the forfeit of an- 
cient oppreffions. So true is it that the ways of Provi- 
dence are filled with equity, and the revolutions of 
empires refolve themfelves into fo many difpenfations 
of retributive juftice. 
FALSE PREDICTION OF DR. MOORE. 


Moore was certainly no mean ftudent of the French 
character. Perhaps no man ever caught with more ac- 
curacy, or rendered with more felicity the living man- 
ners of this nation. But he was not endued with the 
{pirit of prophecy. The freadief fight fees diffant ob- 
jeéts darkly and confufedly. Let him fpeak for himfelf : 
“« Tf any of their kings were to behave in fuch an im- 
prudent and outrageous manner as to occafion a revolt, 
and if the infurgents a€tually got the better, I queftion 
if they would think of new modelling the government, 
and limiting the power of the crown, as was done in 
Britain at the Revolution, fo as to prevent the like 
abufes for the future. They never would think of going 
farther, I imagine, than placing another prince of the 

3ourbon family upon the throne with the fame power 
that his predeceffur had, and then quietly laying down 
their arms, fatished with his royal werd or declaration 
to govern with more equity.’ Upon fuch a prediction, 
the events that have fince happened are a fufficient 
commentary. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

How greatly is the ftate of empires changed fince 
Virgil pronounced the BRITONS peniius toro divifos 
orse—entirely feparated from the whole world! Iam 
aware that their infular fituation formed a part of that 
fentiment; but the very ftriking contraft which mo 
dern Britain prefents to the more general conftruétion 
of the expreffion, I am called upon continually to re- 

rark. Briareus-like fhe now extends her hundred 
arms 
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arms over the different diftriéts of the continent, and 
maintains by the vigour of her commerce, and the ex- 
tent of her political influence, a connection with eyery 
nation of the globe ! 


GIBBON. 


GIBBON is the grand monarque of literature at 
Laufanne: 1 have feen, converied, and dined with 
him. Thee are, I think, the three requifites in order 
to know fomething of a man. His converfation is cor- 
reé&t and elegant: his periods are meafured, and his 
manner of delivering them folemn. He appears rather 
inditing to an amanuenfis than holding converfation 
witha firanger. But though he talks too oracularly, he 
is at his table cheerful, frank, and convivial. Hus hof- 
pitalities are, however, not ftri¢tly patriotic ; his pre- 
dileétion for the Swifs is notorious; and as a love of 
pre-eminence may not be claffed amongft the leaft of 
his failings, he feems to have decided well in the choice 
of his fociety. 


SUPERSTITION. 

Ir was curious to obferve the contraft that appeared 
between the worfhippers and their fhrines in Italy — 
Vhile the one were covered with rags, the other were 
invefted with coftly ornaments. Columns of marble 
fupported the altars, while the thread-bare cloke fearcely 
covered thoie who knelt and crawled around it. On the 
ene, precious odours were afcending in votive clouds ; 
from the other proceeded only the vile {cent of garlick. 
Yet the countenance of the worthipper {poke a fenti- 
ment above content. He eyed with fomething more 
than complacency the range of cofily {tatues which en- 
kindled his devotion, and jcemed to forget the depth of 
his mifery in the fervour of his prayers. How ftrong 
is the grafp of fuperftition when it has once faftened 
upon its viétim ! The comforts of life really feemed to 
thefe deluded people a very mean price tor the religious 
trumpery 
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trumpery they received in exchange, and the privilege 
of worfhipping at a golden altar: content to exift upon 
maraconi and to ftretch their bodies upon beds of ftraw, 
provided their faints and demigods may feed upon frank- 
incente, and inhabit fhrines of alabafter ! 


GALILEO. 


THE tomb of the great Galileo is to be feen in the 
church of Santa Croce, at Florence. A fimple buft and 
tablet of marble record his memory. Peace tohis afhes! 
May no facrilegious hand deftroy the pile on which his 
name is infcribed! May his memory ever flourith! 
and may it appear from the concurrent plaudits of all 
fucceeding ages, how perifhable are the decrees of fu- 
perftition and error! how immortal the difcoveries of 
reafon and truth ! 


ENCOMIUM ON THE BIBLE. 
BY SIR WILLIAM JONES, 


I HAVE regularly and attentively read the Holy 
Scriptures, and am of opinion, that this volume, z7de- 
pendently of its divine origin, contains more fublimity 
and beauty, more pure morality, more important hif- 
tory, and finer ftrains of poetry and eloquence, than 
can be colleéted from all other books, in whatever age 
or language they may have been compofed, 


CONWAY CASTLE, 


Conway isa fmall and poor town, ftrongly fortified 
in the ancient ftyle, and its towers and walls are fill in 
good prefervation, though fufficiently dilapidated to be 
interefting to the antiquary and picturefque obferver. 
But the glory of this place is its noble caftle, the work 
of Edward I. which is built upon a low flate rock, pro- 
je&ting into the river, and commanding every part of 
‘the town. The Conway is here nearly. a mile over at 
high water, and im the middie of the channel, oppofite 
the caftle, is a fmall rocky ifland covered with thick 
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underwood. A little higher up it makes a fine bend 
round a large projeéting point, fhaded by a venerable 
wood, and trom this fpot the caftle is feen to the greateit 
advantage. We went over every corner of this large 
mats of buijding, which is entirely ruinous in the inner 
part, but ftill difplays in the ornament windows and 
arches of the great hall, fome {mall remains of its former 
magnificence. One of the principal towers overlooking 
a creek, formed by the mouth of a brook which here 
enters the river, was a few years ago fo much under- 
mined by the imprudence of the inhabitants in pro- 
curing flate from the rock on which the caftle is builr, 
that all the lower part from the foundations gave way 
in the night, and rolled to the bottom of the cliff, leav- 
ing a large breach, which difplavs the interior ftruéture 
of the tower, and the enormous thicknefs of its mafly 
valls. While we yet lingered among thefe hoary ruins, 
the moon almoft full, began to overtop the trees on the 
rifing ground, beyond the creek jult now mentioned, 
and poured her foft light through the ivied windows of 
the great hall; the moft perfeét ftilinefs prevailed, un- 
interrupted even by the Jeaft breath of wind, and the 
mild temperature of the evening threatened no chiiling 
interruption to the playfulnefs of fancy, or the elevated 
fuggeftions of philofophic contemplation.—Azkin. 


SINGULAR CONJECTURE. 


Ir would appear, that at fome former period, the fea 
covered the whele of North Wales, of the prefent plain 
of Salop and of Chefhire, except a line of iflands, con- 
fiting of the Snowdon chain; another to the fouth, 
confifting of the prefent Cader Iris chain, and a few 
detached rocks feveral leagues to the eaft, which now 
form the tops of the Wreakin, Caer, Caradoc, and 
Stiperftones. Under this primitive fea, and prior to 
the exiftence of animals or vegetables, the vaft banks of 
flate appear to have been formed. My reafons for 
thinking that animals and vegetables had as yet no 
exiftence, 
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exiftence, are becaufe there was not foil upon thete 
hard infulated rocks for the growth of plants on which 
animals might feed, and becaufe we meet with no im- 
preffions or remains of organifed bodies in the primitive 
mountains, or banks of flate. By flow degrees the 
water fubfic ded, being poffibly in part abf orbed | by the 

earth, in part fixed in a folid form in the flates, and in 
part decompofed, forming oxygen and hydrogen, the 
former of which conftituted the oxygenous bate of the 
lower atmtofphere; the Jatter, by its fuperior levity, 
rifing above the atmofpherical atr, according to the 
opinion of fome philofophers, forms a vaft ftratum 
many miles above the furface of the earth, whence 
originate meteors, the aurora borealis, and other fimilar 
appearances.—4zkin. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE’S BON MOTS. 


as oN G hopes wear out J xv, as long maladies wear out 


oa 
oO 
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I know nothing more divine than the power of giving, 
and the will to give opportunely. 


The defire of being fingular, and of aftonifhing man- 
kind by uncommon deeds, | is, in my opinion, the fource 
of many virtues. 

It is not always grief that makes us weep 5 many 
forts of fenfation enter into the compolition of tears. 


All philofophic Syfiems are good, only when one has 
no ufe for them. 
WELSH HARP. 
We have been much delighted with very excellent 
performance on the harp, by one of the muficians whe 
attends the inns and public places. This appears to be 


an inftrument capable “ Ke variety of expreifion 
and harmonious melody ; the Welfh airs are in generat 
lively. and full of turns, which give an agreeable va- 
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riety ; they alfo fucceed well in the pathetic, witnefs 
the fine ftrains in that favourite national tune called 
Morfa-Rhud/an, compofed to record a celebrated de- 
feat fuftained by the Welfh in Rhudlan Marth. The 
greater number of the harpers are blind.—Azézz. 





THE IRON WORKS 
AT PONTYPOOL, IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
[From the Hiftory of that Country, by David Williams. ] 


OAL-works, and manufaétories of iron, ufefully 
employing in Great Britain more than a million 
ot perfons, have been principally confined in this county 
to the family of Hanbury. Capel Hanbury, defcended 
from an ancient houfe in Worcefterthire, is the earlieft 
Sroprieror on record of the Iron- Works at Pontypool. 
he firtt period in books of accompt is in 1588, and 
the firft date of a conveyance of lands purchafed by 
Capel Hanbury ts in 1665. 

The ancient mode of making bar iron in bioomeries 
wes then probably in ufe, by which maleable iron was 
produced from ‘the ore by one operation and by one 
fire. Capel was fucceeded by his fon John, generally 
known as Major Hanbury. In his time the modern 
method of making iron by furnaces and fineries ap- 
pears to have been fully in ufe ; and it Was extended by 
him not only in Monmouthfhire, but in feveral adjoin- 
ing counties. 

To Major Hanbury the iron trade is indebted for fe- 
veral material improvements. The prefent mode of 
flitting and rolling iron, and that of making tin plates, 
were firft introduced by him. The extenfion of the 
works, and his numerous purchafes of eftates, are proofs 
of the great advantages derived from {pirited and ufeful 
enterprizes. Huis fucceffor, burn to great affluence, 
felt no motive to continue bis exertions, and the works 
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declined until the widow of the late John Hanbury, 
diftinguifhed by his independence as a reprefentative of 
the county, married Mr. Stoughton; and Mr. James 
Cockthutt, who had been fome time engaged, was 
fuliy enabled to employ his mechanic talents and know- 
ledge of bufinefs, and to apply the improvements of 
fcience to all thofe enterprifes which are required by 
the nature of property. 

The inattention produced by the wealth of this fa- 
mily, induced others to feize the leafes in the mineral 
hills as they fell, and to embark in competitions with it. 

Pontypool Houfe is a fpacious houfe, bearing an air 
of grandeur, and perfeétly calculated for the liberal 
hofpitality by which its poffeffors have been diftin- 
guithed. The houfe and gardens occupy the northern, 
and the town of Pontypool the fouthern fhores of a 
rapid river, and they form counterparts in the view of 
fingular effeét. The approach to the houfe is ona 
narrow and almoft level bank, interrupted by the hurry 
and noife of tron works, aéting as clamorous mementos 
of the firft and inexhauftible fources of the wealth 
and happinefs of the diftriét. The hills which feem 
reluétantly to admit the valley, approach the fhores fo 
nearly that the gardens and decorated grounds are parts 
of inclined planes rendered horizontal by art; the gar- 
deners not having yet ventured to take their leffons 
from the furrounding country. 

The park confifts of varicd grounds in very beautiful 
forms ; the hiils affording extenfive profpeéts of nearly 
the whole of Nether-Went, watered by the Ufk, and 
bounded by the Severn; while the theltered vales and 
gentle undulations of fmooth or woody furfaces imprefs 
the idea of lovelinefs by their lines and variations, whica 
is greatly heightened by the ftrong contrafts of the op- 
polite mountains difplaying rude peculiarities of form 
and colour, and rapid changes of light and thadow. No 
clumps; no patches; no baldnefs; no fmooth or fhaven 
lawns ; no curves anfwering curves, either in wae 
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walks, bind or gird the imagination after roving through 
the feenes of the country. 

The banks of the river are favage, edged with rude 
tufts, ftumps, and ftones; fometimes {mooth, fome- 
times abrupt, feldom preferving the fame level. The 
dreffed appearance of all the cultivated {cenes is blended 
or accompanied with fo much of the rugged and neg- 
leéted, as to be throughout piéiurefque and unceafingly 
interefting. 

The town of Pontypool may appear to a traveller as 
an appendage of the Great Houfe, in the manner of the 
little towns of Germany and France. But this is not the 
cafe. The town is ona different manor; and is fup- 
ported by the markets, fairs, and fhops occafioned by 
the demands of the furrounding country. 

The celebrated manufaétory (of the Japan ware) at 
Pontypool preferves its reputation, and is continued in 
the family which firft introduced 1t. But no difpofition 
appears in the natives of the diftriét to adopt the habits 
of manufa€tories. 

To the philofophical traveller this is not a fubjeé of 
regret. For the peafenr, to perfons who will be at the 
trouble of adopting his language, is more intelligent and 
more amiable than the artificer; the former has had his 
mind unfolded on various fubjeéts, the latter is a ma- 
chine unfeeling, immoral, and unpleafing. 
-Manufaétories, however they may add to the public 
wealth, certainly degrade and brutalize the people; and 
managed as they are on principles of monopoly, a fpe- 
cies of flavery is their conftant effe&t. Children brought 
up as machines are depraved in body and in mind, and 
mechanics fubftituting intemperance for domeftic com- 
forts, are bad hufbands, bad fathers, and corrupt and 
unprincipled citizens. ‘The pleafure of vifiting thefe 
hills, and contemplating the vaft preparations for circu- 
lating their wealth, is not therefore unmingled with 
forrow. They formed the ancient kingdom of Glwyfig, 
and divided into farms and fheep walks, the inhabitants 
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have preferved, with fcarcely a perceptible pegs. 
their native language, their -fimple cuftoms, and pure 
morals, for more than fifteen centuries. 

The fources of their innocence and happinefs, which 
remained unaffected by the ambition of Rome and the 
terocity of Saxon and Norman warriors, will be pene- 
tr rated and defiroyed by the rapacity and immorality of 

anufaét ory inftitutions. 





THE QUARREL OF 
. DAVID HUME, AND 7. J. ROUSSEAU, 


BY LORD ORFORD. 


— 
» 
- 


(Concluded from page 249.) 


NOME few days before I left Paris, I went to Ma- 
dame Geoffrin ; the was writing in her clofet : in 
the cabinet I found two perfons, one of whom was 
talking with much warmth, and in the ftyle in fathion, 
on relis gion. By the turn of his converfation, and by 
what I had heard of his perfon, I concluded this was 
D’Alembert. It was. J walked about the room, till 
Madame Geoffrin came tous. D’ Alembert went away, 
this was the only time I faw him. 
1e very day before I fet out, I was fhowed in an 
th newfpape ", Rouffeau’s ridiculous letter to the 
inter, in which he complains with fo much bitternefs 
of f the letter of the King of Pruffia. Before I went to 
bed, J wrote a letter to Rouffeau, under the name of 
his own “EA to laugh at his folly ; but on reflection 
J fuppreffed this, as I had done a fecond letter in the 
name of the King of Pruffia, in which I foretold the 
variety of events which would har ppen in England to 
interfere with the noife which Roufl Teau hoped to make 
there, which would occafion his being forgotten and 
negleéted, and which confequently would toon make 
him difgufted with our country. Thefe events were, 
politics, 
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politics, Mr. Pitt’s return to power, horfe-races, elec- 
tions, &c. all eafily forefeen, and which did happen of 
courfe, and which did contribute to make Rouffeau 
weary of the folitude which he pretended to feek, which 
he had found, and which he could not bear. 

After I came to England, Mr. Hume told me he had 
folicited Mr.Conway, one of the Secretaries of State, to 
obtain for Rouffeau from the king a penfion of an hun- 
dred pounds a year. Mr. Conway afked, and the King 
confented to it; but in confideration of Rouffean’s ob- 
noxious writings, his Majefty defired the penfion fhould 
be a fecret. Rouffeau wifhed to have it public, and had 
not yielded then to receive it in a private manner. Af- 
terwards followed Rouffeau’s extravagant quarrel with 
Mr. Hume, in the courfe of which Mr. Hume begged 
the to prefs Mr. Conway to obtain the penfion in the 
way which would pleafe Rouffeau moft. I willingly 
undertook it, urged Mr. Conway to purfue it, which 
he promifed me to do; but I told Mr. Hume that he 
muft by no means Jet Rouffeau know that I had any 
fhare in it, as he probably would not care to owe it 
to me. 

Then arrived Rouffeau’s long abfurd letter to Mr. 
Hume, which moft people in England, and I amongft 
the reft, thought was fuch an anfwer to itfelf, that Mr. 
Hume had no occafion to vindicate himfelf from the im- 
putations contained in it. The Gens de Lettres at Paris, 
who aim at being an order, and who in default of parts 
saife a duft by their fquabbles, were of a different opi- 
nion, and preffed Mr. Hume to publith on the occafion. 
Mr. Hume however declared he was convinced by the 
arguments of his friends in England, 2nd would not 
engage in accontroverfy. Lord Mansfield told me, he 
was glad to hear I was of his opinion, and had diffuaded 
Mr. Hume from publifhing. Indeed I was convinced 
he did not intend it: and when he came to me one 
morning, and defired I would give him a letter under 
my hand to fhow to his friends, difculpating him from 
G g3 having 
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having been privy to the King of Pruffia’s letter, I 
willingly confented, and wrote one, which I gave him, 
and the beginning of which proved how ftrong my opi- 
nion was againft his publifhing. 

I am forry to fay, that on this occafion Mr. Hume 
cid not aét quite fairly by me. In the beginning of 
wy Jetrer, I laughed at his /earued friends, who withed 
him to publifh, which, as i told him, was only to gra- 
tify their own fpleen to Rouffeay. I had no {pleen to 
him, 1 had laughed at his affectation, but had tried to 
ferve him; and above all things, I defpifed the childith 
quarrels of pedants and pretended philofophers. This 
commencement of my letter was therefore a difuafhve 
againft printing. Could I imagine that Mr. Hume 
would make ufe of part of my letter, and fuffer it tobe 
printed—and even without afking my confent ? I had 
told him he might do what he pleafed with it: but 
when he had defired it only to thow, and when it ad- 
vifed him not to publifh, could my words imply a per- 
miffion to print my letter? Much lefs could they imply 
permiffion to curtail my letter, and give it to the public 
as if | approved his printing. And IJ repeat it again, 
Was he at liberry to do this without afking and obtain- 
ing my confent? It is very true, I heartily defpifed 
Rouffeau’s ingratitude to Mr. Hume; but had I thought 
my letter would have been publifhed, I thould not have 

xpreffed my feeling in fuch harth terms as a thorgugh 
contempit—at leaft I fhould have particularized the caufe 
of that contempt, becaufe the fuperiority and excellence 
of Rouffeau’s genius ought not to be confounded with 
his defeéts. Nor fhould I have treated him with the 
fame indifference as 1 fhould treat the prefent Gens de 
Lettres at Paris, the mufhrooms of ihe moment. But 
Mr. Hume was penetrated with refpect for them, and 
not to wound their vain and fenfitive ears, fuppreffed 
the commencement of my letter, and in that mangled 
form fuffered them to publifh ir. When it was pub- 
lithed, he made an apology to me. 
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In confequence however of my contempt of contro- 
verfy, with a proper fcorn of D’Alembert’s womanith 
motives, and in tendernefs to Mr. Hume, I forbore to 
expole D’ Alembert as he deferved. The little infeéts 
produced by this quarrel kept it up for fome time in 
print, and Freron, who exifts on fuch four nutriment, 
attacked me in one of his journals, which to this hour I 
never faw ; nor fo much as heard of, till I was informed 
from Paris, that the Duchefs of Choifeul obliged him 
to make a public retra¢tation, and, as well as the duke, 
was inuch incenfed againft D’Alembert, Madame du 
Deffand being the Duchefs’s particular friend. 1 im- 
mediately wrote to Paris to beg tHe Duchefs would fuf- 
fer Freron and D’Alembert, or any of the tribe, to 
write what they pleafed, and get what money they 
could by abufing me. 

Rouffeau remained for fome months longer in Der- 
bythire, in a cottage near Mr. Davenport—but in the 
fpring, Rouffeau and his houfekeeper fuddenly de- 
parted. The poft-mafter where he hired horfes told 
him, Mr. Davenport would be much concerned at be- 
ing quitted fo abruptly. Rouffeau replied, he took that 
method not to fhock Mr Davenport by his complaints. 
However, he left a letter behind him for tnis laft bene- 
faétor, not much inferior in reproaches to the one he 
had addreffed to Mr. Hume. The chief caufe of his 
difcontent had been a long quarrel between his houfe- 
keeper and Mr. Davenport s cook-maid, who, as Rouf- 
feau affirmed, had always dreffed their dinner very ill, 
and at laft had {prinkled afhes on their viétuals. 

Rouffeau, guitting his Armenian mafquerade, croffed 
the courtry with his gouvernante, and arrived at Bofton 
in Lincolnfhire. There a gentleman who admired his 
writings waited on him, offered him affiftance in money, 
and called him the great Roufzau. He replied with 
great warmth, ‘* No, fir, no, {| am not ¢he great Rou/- 

jean, Lam the poor negleéted Roufleau, of whom oe 
body. 























































body takes any notice.”” Thus broke forth the true 
fource of all his unhappinefs. The brighteft parts, the 
moft eftablifhed fame, could not fatisfy him, unlefs he 
was the perpetual objeét of admiration and difcourfe ; 
and to keep up this attention, he defcended to all the 
little tricks of a mountebank. 

From Bofton he wrote to the Lord Chancellor Cam- 
den, to defire his lordfhip would fend him a guard to 
conduét him to Dover. A guard! and in England! 
where he or any body may travel in the moft perfeét 
fecurity } and where there was no fentence of law or 
decree of parliament againft him !—And for what? To 
conduét him to France, where he was proferibed and 
liable to be apprehended by the firft guard that fhould 
meet him. The Chancellor fmiled at his folly, and 
defired Mr. Fitzherbert to acquaint him, that he had 
no occafion for a guard, and might go with the utmoft 
fafety to Dover—and fo he did. 

From Dover he wrote to Mr. Conway the moft ex- 
travagant of all his letters, and which indeed amounted 
to madnefs. In it he entreated Mr. Conway in the 
moft earneft and pathetic terms to fuffer him to quit 
England (from whence he would be failed long before 
Mr. Conway could receive his letter) ; he mtimated a 
violent apprehenfion that he was to be affaffinated at 
fea; he promifed, if he was permitted to depart, that 
he never would write a fyliable againft England, or the 
Englith ; offered to depofit all his unprinted writings 
there, and to prove his fincerity, demanded his penfion 
(an odd requeft for a man going to perifh), the accep- 
tance of which, he faid, would conftitute him the greateft 
of villains if he fhould ever afterwards abufe England : 
and he concluded his folicitation of leave to depart, with 
a promife of acquainting Mr. Conway how to direét to 
him, as foon as he fhould be landed at Calais. 

Mr. Conway fhowed me this letter. I begged him, 
as fcon as he fhould receive the dire@tion, to acquaint 
Rouffeau, 
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Rouffeau, that he was at full liberty to write what he 
pleafed ; that nobody wifhed to prevent his writing any 
thing he had a mind to fay ; and I begged Mr. Conway 
to obtain the penfion, which he did, and which was 
granted. 

Still withing to compenfate for any uneafinefs 1 had 
given Rouffeau by the King of Prutffia’s letter, and 
now really thinking him dittraéted enough to thruft 
himfelf on aétual calamities, I wrote to the Duchefs of 
Choifeul to reprefent his cafe, tu beg her protection for 
him, and to entreat that fhe would : fave him, if the par- 
liament of Paris or the Government thould be difpofed 
to exercife their refentment on him. 

He arrived fafely at Paris, was received by his old 
friend the Prince of Conti; was for fome time lodged 
near Meudon; and when | returned to Paris in Au- 
guft 1767, he lived very privately at a little diftance 
trom that capital, on an ettate belunging to the fame 
prince, where | fhall leave him, and conclude this idle 
hiftory. HORACE WALPOLE. 


Paris, Sept. £3, 1767. 
a E Bate—— - 
THE POWER OF MUSIC UPON ANIMALS, 
Tried in the BOTANIC GARDEN, af PARts, 
(Concluded from page 261.) 


QO powerful is the influence of mufic upon every be- 
~) ing that enjoys life and fenriment, that mankind 
have availed themielves of it, not only to civilize thems 
felves, to foften their own manners, but alfo to mitigate 
their natural en to regulate the energies of their 
ftrengeh, to kindle their courage, and to develope and 
expand the moft generous qualities of their nature. It 
is from the noife of rhe drum, and the hoarfe tones of the 
trumpet, 
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trumpet, that the warrior horfe feeis his natura] ardour 
inflamed: his eye {parkles, his hoof paws the ground, 
he only awaits his mafter’s fignal in order to plunge 
amidft the tumult of battle. If vi€terious, behold him 
ftill foaming with martial rage, and, impatient of the 
curb, modulate his pace and movement to the grave 
ftately meafure of a triumphal march ! 

The charms of melodious fo ng ey rt the ox amicft 
the painful toils of the furrowed field. It beguiles his 
fatigues and recreates his ftrength. The cuftom of 
w hiftling and of finging to thefe animals prevails every 
where in the country, but particularly in what was for- 
merly called the Lower Poitou. In the interefting 
es Effay on the Propagation of Mufic in France,”’ you 
have the following obfery ations on the cuftoms of that 
part of the country :— 


“ It is there not enough to be robuft and young to be qua- 
lified for cultivating the ground. The labourer moft fought 
after ky the hufbandman, and whofe wages are the higheft, i 
of that fort whom they call in their ere the Noreur. His 
chief em ployment isy not to guide the plough or the harrow, 
but to fing x while the oxen are laborioufly imprinting their 
fon rows. 

The fo ngs fung by the Noteurs are not regular airs, but 
unlaboured melody CO mpoted of a feries of fimple founds of- 
ten lengthened out by art, and of accent varied ad infinitum, 
upon but a {mall number of chords. 
he {mall extent of the gammut which the Noteurs run 
over 7 that kind of mufic, give ita melancholy chara¢ter, 
whicl 1 hts it at the fame time both to that country, and the 
borer who inhabit it—perhaps alfo, that apparent fadnefs is 
an agreement indicated by né ature ; and harmonic cvincidencey 
the flow, painful and uniform fteps of the fteer, and the effort 
of the hufbandman, whofe labours to dire& the ploughfhare 
through the bofom of a thick, indolent, and reftiye foil, re- 
lu@ant to be torn, However it may be, the peafantry of that 
part of the country are paffionately fond of this melody, and 
imagine 
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imagine that it diverts and cheers the wearifome labours of 
the fteers.¥”” 


The Camel, one of the animals that has been moft 
anciently enflaved by man, is alfo taught to move tothe 
meafures of mufic : he regulates his ftep agreeably to 
the cadence, and proceeds quick or flow, according to 
the meafure of the airs that are fung to him: he ftops 
fhort as foon as he ceafes to hear his mafter’s fong—in 
vain does the lafhing whip admonifh him to haften his 
pace ; but fhould his driver be defirous to make him 
quicken his ftep more than ufual, inftead of cruelly 
goading him, he refumes his fong, and fings the tune 
which his camel is moft delighted to hear. 

Even the rough and violent character of the buffale, 
and his rude difpofitions, are known to foften and to 
yield to the charms of melody. The keepers of the 
young buffalos, who inhabit the Pontine marches in 
lraly, give to each an appropriate name, and in order 
to make them learn this name, they frequently repeat 
it in a manner that borders on finging, while they 
tickle them under the chin. The young buffaloes are 
thus early and eafily inftru€ted, and never forger the 
name given them, who punétually anfwer to it by 
ftopping, though they may at the time be mixed with 
a herd compofed of two or three thoufand buffalos. 
The habit acquired by the buffalo, to hear his name 
thus called in 2 humming voice, is fuch, that without 
the ufe of that kind of fong, he would permit nobody 
to approach him when drawn up; and the female ef- 
pecially would not permit herfeif to be milked+. 

The tafte of the dog for mufic is well known, par- 
ticularly where the ryhthm is firengly marked, and 
fuch as fuits the frank and cpen charaéter of that ani- 
mal; hence his antipathy to continued difcords, and 

* [fai fur la Propagation de la Mufique en France, dc. 
&c. par J. B. Leclerc 

Memoir de Mr. Getani, fur les moeurs de Buffle 
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founds prolonged without a certain determination of 
movement. Bufton relates, that he ufed to fee them 
leave the yard or the kitchen to attend a concert, after 
which they would return to their ufual place of refi. 
dence. But I thal! ttate a fact much more remarkable, 
and which deferves to be recorded in the moral hiitery 
of thefe animals. At the comimencement of the revolu- 
tion, a dog went every day to the parade in the front 
of the revolution, and placing himfeif between the legs 
of the muficians, marched where they marched, and 
ftopped whenever they halted. After the parade, he 
was feen no more until next day that he appeared in 
his accuftomed place. The conftant attendance of the 
dog, and the pleafure he feemed to take in the mufic, 
ftruck the performers, who not knowing his name, 
called him Parade. Each mufician in his turn invited 
the dog to dinner. He who withed to have his company 
faid to him, while clapping him on the back—* Parade, 
you fhall dine with me to-day.”” This was fufitcient § 
the dog followed his hoft, eat frankly, and with a good 
appetite: But after dinner, uniform in his tafte, as 
firm in his independence, Parade took leave of his 
friend. Nothing could detain him. He then proceeded 
either to the Opera, the Comedie Irtalienne, or the 
Theatre Feydeau, and entering without any ceremony 
into the orcheftra, placed himfelf in a corner, from 
which he never moved, until the end of the perform- 
ance. I do not kuow if this dog ftill exifts, or if he has 
perfevered in this practice. But his figure, his name, 
and his reputation, are ftill frefh in the memory of a 
number of muficians who have witneffed the fiagularity 
of his character. 

I fhall not fpeak of birds, the greater number of 
which are melodifts : mufic with them is the language 
of nature and the expreffion of pleafure. 

As fithes cannot live in the fume element with man, 
they have efcaped his yoke, and preferved the primi- 
tive mark of their nature. They are, however, capable 
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of being aéted upon by the found of inftruments to a 
certain degree. Chabanon, in his Treatife on Mufic, 
favs, ** 1 have feen {mall fith kept in a vafe, the mouth 
of which was covered, liften to the found of the violin, 
rife to the furface of the water to hear it, elevate their 
heads, and remain immoveablie in that fituation. When 
I approached them without touching the inftrument, 
they appeared frightened, and plunged to the bottom of 
the vafe. I have repeated this experiment twenty 
times.” 

This faét proves merely/a fimple mufical impreffion 5 
but that which I am about to ftate fhews a kind of po- 
lice exercifed over thefe animals. An inhabitant of 
Ecuyer, a fmall town in the department of the Maine 
and the Loire, and about three leagues from Angers, 
had a large garden furrounded with water. In this 
canal there lived a multitude of carps, who were accuf- 
tomed to follow him at the found of a bell. When he 
wifhed to give them fomething to eat, he took the bell 
in his hand and rung it, and immediately they would 
all hock towards him: if he withed to take one of them, 
he would throw ina net, in which they would all col- 
leét, and he made his choice. But if he preferred the 
pleafure of enjoying their confidence, which was what 
he mott frequently defired, he would ring his bell, 
and, walking along the bank of his canal, make them 
take a tour feveral times round his garden. The carps 
followed him furrowing the water and bounding to its 
furtace™. 

Mufical inftinét manifefts itfelf even in infe&ts. The 
fact of {piders defcending from their web and remain- 
ing fufpended while an inftrument continues to play, 
and afcending afterwards to their ufual place, is attefted 
by too great a number to be doubted. The following 

* Tam affured of the truth of this anecdote by the author 
of the Fay on the Propagation of Mufic in France, who was 
feveral times an eye witnefs of the tranfa@tion, 
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anecdote is related by Gretry in his Effays on Mufic : 
*« At Auteuil, in an old houfe which I inhabited dur- 
ing the fummer, a perfon who amufed himfelf in fee. 
ing me compofe, killed afpider which was on my piano: 
but he was very forry for what he had done, when I in- 
formed him that the infeét had for a long time been ac- 
cuftomed to defcend by its thread whenever I began to 
play, and that I believed it had been thus attraéted to 
the inftrument by the love of mufic.” 

I might extend thefe obfervations much farther: I 
might fhew how rythm joined to melody has united 
men, and regulated their firft focial intercourfe. Rythm, 
in meafuring time, and a meafure without which men 
cannot labour in common, and melody in foothing their 

ain, charms as it were innately, fince the infant at the 
ae experiences its power, and is quieted by the fing- 
ing of the nurfe. In proportion as brute animals are 
fenfible of this art, they approximate to man who has 
fafhioned them to his yoke, not only by kind and gentle 
treatment, but alfo by the empire which mufic exerciles 
over all animated and fenfible beings ; force may make 
flaves, but it can never make friends and faithful ter- 
vants. Do not the examples which I have ftated fuffi- 
ciently explain the prodigies of Orpheus? And when 
Chardin informs us, that in Perfia when it is neceflary 
to undertake with expedition fome work which requires 
a number of hands, fuch as ereéting buildings, level- 
ling grounds, &c. all the inhabitants of a diftriét af- 
femble and work together to the found of inftruments, 
which makes them perform that labour better and with 
more difpatch. Do you not imagine that you fee the 
walls of Thebes rifing to the found of Amphion’s 
lyre? 
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ON OLD AGE. 
DELIVERED AT ONE OF THE FIRST SCHOOLS IN 
THE KINGDOM. 


SENT BY A FRIEND TO THE VISITORe 


“ Non cani, non ruge repente auctoritatem arripere poffunt, 
‘* fed honetti aéta fuperior wtas fructus capit auctoritatis 
6 extremos.”’ 

HAT period of human life which is called old 

age, hath always been honoured amongtt civilized 

nations with extraordinary marks of refpeét and reve- 
rence. Whether we efteem thofe who are advanced 
in years, for their experience and fuperior wifdom in 
human affairs, or fhew them this deference as a kind of 
balm to alleviate the forrows unavoidably attending the 
decline of life; it feems to be, if not a principle im- 
planted in our very nature, an inftitution at leaf 
ftrongly enforced by univerfal cuftom and praétice. It 
is well known how peculiarly careful the Lacedamo- 
nians were to pay this tribute of refpeét to the aged ; 
fo that even laws were enaéted to confirm and preierve 
it, and to lay a ftill ftronger obligation upon all to the 
performance of fo neceffary a duty. It was not thought 
fufficient that cuftom alone fhould eftablith it ; a firmer 
and more permanent foundation was fought for, and 
thus it received all that force which the fanétion 
and authority of law could give it. The Athenians 
however feem to have been remifs in the difcharge of 
this duty, not becaufe they were not convinced of its 
propriety, but perhaps from negligence and inatten- 
tion ; and accordingly it was faid, ‘* the Athenians un- 
deritand what is right, but the Lacedemonians praétife 
it :’’ an obfervation, by the by, which reflects no incon- 
fiderable degree of difhonour upon thofe diftinguifhed 
patrons of {cience and polite literature. 

But this extraordinary regard is by no means paid 
indifcriminately, and to all alike, whofe external ap- 
pearance indicates advancement in years: virtue and 
Hhz merit 
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merit have afuperior claim to it, and demand it more par- 
ticularly as their due. Where thofe are combined with 
age, what was before oniy diftant refpeét, now rifes to 
an affectionate and reverential veneration ; from whence 
proceeds authority, which is one of the greateft com- 
forts of old age. If to be faluted, attended, and con- 
fulted with deference, on all occafions, be produétive of 
pleafure, this pleafure will never fail to accompany the 
wife and good in the evening of their days; and will 
make ample amends for the abtence of thofe enjoyments 
of which their prefent condition deprives them. But if 
a man’s former conduét has been reprehenfible, and 
the fame courfe is ftill purfued when he is old; when 
vice and profligacy, or folly and imprudence, were the 
charateriftics of his youth, and continue ftill the dif- 
grace of his old age, thofe hoary locks and wrinkles 
which indicate the depredations of time, do but expofe 
him the more eminently to derifion and contempt. 
Such a perfon muft be wicked indeed, provided he has 
any fenfibility, which, however, it is probable, he has 
not: for long grown callous to the admonitions of his 
confcience, he feels not, as others feel, upon the recol- 
le€tion of paft offences, the excruciating pangs of re- 
morfe. 

How different is the feene which the pra@ice of 
virtue prefents us with in the decline of life! When 
the good man contemplates his former aétions, and 
traces them down to the prefent advanced period of his 
exiftence, he finds another fource of confolation, which 
in-a manner makes him forget all his infirmities, and 
greatly alleviates the pains and forrows of age. For be- 
fides the’parental authority as it were, with which he 
fees himfelf inveftcd, reipe€ted and honoured as he is 
vy all, he perceives every thing calm and ferene within 
his own breaft; the viclence and heat of his paffions 
are abated, and reafon afferts and maintains her juft 
pre-eminence over the inferior appetites; he now fecls 
no inclination to revolt from her dominion, nor is he 
liable to be feduced by the allurements of pleafure to 
tread 
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tread in her flippery paths : in a word, though he has 
not the priftine vigour and ftrength of his youth, he is 
fenfidle, (and the refle&tion vields him no fmall fatisfac~ 
tion) that he is no longer fubjeét to the many tempta- 
tions and dangers to which it had expofed him. 

In every ftage indeed of human life, virtue and good 
morals are juftly intitled to our eftcem, neither, if we 
were willing, could we withhold our approbation from 
them : fo powerful are their charms to captivate all, even 
the moft abandoned and depraved, But when thefe are 
the ornament of grey-hairs, they receive additional force 
and energy. That gravity and fedatenefs, which ufu- 
ally attend years, give them a certain dignity, that en- 
hances their native beauty, and makes them appear ftill 
more amiable and refpeétable. 

As old age is a perjod of human life at which all hope 
to arrive ; though we may ke difappointed of this hope, 
neverthelefs we ought not to lofe fight of that harbour 
to which our courfe is direted. Which, when we have 
once attained, no longer qualificd for the bufy fcenes of 
a€tive life, our {pirits exhaufted, our ftrength decayed, 
we fhall find it very difficult to fuftain much fatigue and 
trouble : eafe and quiet are alone fuited to this laft flage 
of human exiftence, as a€livity and exertion become the 
former. But if we are defiroys to enjoy thefe, prepa- 
ratory meafures are indifpenfably neceflary ; more par- 
ticularly the mind muft be at peace within itfelf, other- 
wife it is in vain to look for any real happinefs; and 
this peace of mind, the confcioufnefs of a well-fpent life, 
is alone able to enfure, He, therefore,’ who has inva- 
riably made virtue his guide, may with good reafon ex- 
pect acalm and peaceable old age; and fhould death 
overtake him, ‘ere he reaches this period, he will have 
the fatisfaétion of refleéting, that he has aéted his part 
on the ftage of life with becoming dignity. A man of 
this charadler is prepared for every viciflitude and 
change of condition |! Supported by the confolations of 
yirtue, le bears the infirmities of age with proper forti- 
Hh3 tude, 
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tude, and never finks under their preffure: however 
enfeebled may be his corporeal powers, his mind fill 
retains its former vigour and energy, and the retrofpect 
on what is paft enables him to look forward with joy- 
‘ful hope to what is tocome! In fbort, beloved and 
refpected by all during his life, he dies regretted and 
iamented, and Jeaves behind him a laudal le example, 
to encourage and ftimulate others to tread in the fame 
paths of reétitude and honour. 





ON FRANKNESS. 


RANKNESS of temper is one of the moft amiable 
JU’ lineaments of the mind, vet many perfons imagine 
that bluntnefs of difpofition is fynonymous, which per- 
haps is one reafon that fome cenfure it. Men of this 
temper frequently experience unpleafant fenfations,— 
they are often the fport of deceit, and of farcalm. To 
fpeak in an undifguifed manner our real fentiments, is 
manly and pleafing, but to fpeak in obedience to the 
impulfes of our feelings, is fometimes rude, and dif- 
gufting. The man of franknefs will refufe an impro- 
per folicitation, or one with which he cannot comply, 
without hefitation and without afperity; the blunt 
man will deny a fimilar requeft, but the coarfe manner 
will give an additional porpsaccy to difappointment. 

In our commerce with men, degrees of reftraint a 
fuch a dif ipoftt ion are neceffary, If, as fome will tell us 
every individual is felfith and diffimulating, it is pros 
per, in order to avoid being the dupes of credulity, t 
cherith the fame fufpicion of one man as of another. if 
this doétrine be juit, how muft the ingenuous heart of 
virtue be affliéted | What! muft one of our affociates 
through life be that ever-watchfui unhappy wretch 
Sufpicion, and merely that we may never be deceived ? 

; No, 
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No, rather let us fometimes be deceived than adopt 
fuch ungencrous fentiments. 

As man was formed for fociety, it is neceffary he 
fhould conform, in a certain degree, to the manners of 
the world ; it does not degrade his charaéter when he 
reftrains a fpirit of raillery, which few can bear without 
anger, or checks thofe fentiments of merited reproof, 
which few can receive without refentment. 

Singularity is not a proof of a fuperior underftanding, 
and as upon moft general topics, men of fenfe have fimi- 
lar opinions, it would be the higheft affeétation for any 
one to fet up his fentiments in hoftility to all others, 
and, with a haughty tone of mifconceived franknefs, 
telling our forefathers and contemporaries, they had no 
juft conception of the fubjeéts on which they had 
written. 

Franknefs is no enemy to politenefs, it rather gives 
the laft graceful ftroke that finifhes the charaéter. The 
undifguifed countenance of a frank man pleafes and en- 
livens the heart with as much power as when contem- 
plating the beauty of an unclouded day. 

In focial life this difpofition difplays itfelf to admira- 
ble advantage. If pleafed with the kind offices of friend- 
fhip, he repays it by a cordial acknowledgment ; if he 
difapproves, he avows his difapprobation ; by which 
means the painful reftleffnefs of uncertainty, which re- 
ferve produces, is avoided, and the pleafure of fociety is 
better eftablithed. 

The frank man is an ardent friend, and an open 
enemy. Thofe he diffikes he fcorns in fecret to calum- 
niate 5 he tells them perfonaily of their treachery, and 
of their vices, they may be afionithed at his intrepidity, 
but they muft ultimately approve. 

A pupil of Lord Chefterficld would pity the man 
who embraced fuch fentiments, and with fome plauta- 
bility, for even with our moft intimate friends it re- 
quires courage to acquaint them of their faults; reproof, 
however foftened, is like a dagger thruft into the heart; 
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the generality of men will not bear fincerity 3 hence re- 
fined diffimulation and delufive flattery are encouraged, 
and thofe who boaft of difcernment and of wifdom, often 
fall blind vidlims at the fhrine of folly. 

On almoft every occafion, individual er public, to 
aét with franknefs is to be recommended 3 inftcad of 
difutcnefs, tedioufnefs, and fephiftry in negociation, it 
would, like a pioneer, remove every obftruction that 
impeded the progrefs of reconciliation, 

To the OVER-REFINED, franknefs may prove dif- 
gufling. Virtue, alas! without the graces, has with 
the world but fmall attraétions ; it may excite approba- 
tion—not efteem. But no man of real! fenfe would de- 
preciate the valuc of a diamond becayfe in its native 
drefs it poffefies no marked brillancy. 

Osher 30, 1798 ie S. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 
THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
IN AMERICA. 


{Extraded from a Letter written by an Englifh Gentleman, 
fettled there, to a Friendin England, dated “fune 20, 1798.) 


AM now fettled in, perhaps, the moft beautiful {pot 
inthe world, and ina very agreeable neighbourhood, 
When the building of this city was determined on in 
the year 1790, it was at the fame time deftined to be- 
come the feat of Government for the United States in 
the year 1800. That era is faft approaching, and the 
holders of property are here looking forward to its arri- 
val with expectations of great advantage. Hitherto the 
price of ground has been fomewhat kept down by the 
{ales which have been made every three months, by the 
commifiioners for that purpofe, but as only a few lots 
are now remaining, their price, of courfe, increafes falt, 
fo falt, indeed, that, in my opinion, thofe who have 
money 
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money to {pare could not, at prefent, lay it out to 
greater advantage than in the purchate of thefe lots. 

The City of Wathington does not, at prefent, contain 
more than five or fix hundred houfes. It is moft beau-- 
tifully fituated on the banks of the Potomack, and is 
flanked by the Anacoota river; both thefe rivers will 
admit veffels of anv fize as high as the town; befides 
thefe, the Tiber falls through its heart, which will foon 
be made navigable for fmall craft. The land within the 
city Waves in gentle curvatures, never rifing into ahill, 
never finking into a valley, feldom into a flat. It is 
furrounded by a complete amphitheatre of hiils, which, 
at all times beautiful, were peculiarly fo during the 
monthof May. The foliage of the trees was of a much 
more vivid green than in England, perhaps owing to 
the much ftronger light produced by the difference of 
climate in this country; the peach, apple, and cherry 
trees were everywhere in bloffom, and before thetfe 
were well off, the white, though poifonous dog-wood, 
charmingly diverfified the fcenery, which was fiill far- 
ther embellifhed by the delicately blufhing, yet not lefs 
deleterious ivy. 

About three miles above the city are what are called 
the Little Falls, a romantic fpot, where the water 
ruthes over immenfe maffes of rocks in vaft fheets of 
white foam. Over this is thrown a very neat bridge, 
which feen at the diftance of about two miles, feems to 
conneét together two lofty mountains. From hence the 
water rufhes into a romantic valley, through which, and 
near the fide of the Patomack, gently glides a canal, 
which, when finifhed, will conne¢t and render naviga- 
ble the different parts of that river. It is expeéted that 
this canal will be completed next year, when the pro- 
duce of the richeft back country im America, for up- 
wards of 280 miles, will be brought to this city. 

During the winter months we faw no birds, ‘but fince 
the {pring has again made all nature fmile, they have 
vifited us in great abundance and variety. It is difficult, 
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amidita profufion of beauty, to determine which fpecies 
are the moft beautiful; but fome of the woodpecker 
tribe have a ftrong claim to preference, the regularity 
and ftrength of colouring in their plumage far exceeds 
any thing of the kind 1 ever faw before, and yet even 
thefe, perhaps, muft yield to the Baltimore bird, whofe 
rich golden feathers have in them a degree of indeferib- 
able elegance. The twilight here is of much fhorter 
duration than in England, and as foon as the fun declines 
it becomes quite dark ; but the nights are beautifully il- 
Juminated by innumerable fwarms of the fire Ay which 
glitter in the air. Thefe little animals are only phof- 
phoric under their wings, fo that in flying they are al- 
ternately vifible and invifible, and much refemble 
{parks falling from a lighted pipe, but have a very 
pleating effeét. We have fith tor a great part of the 
year, very fine, very plentiful, and very cheep: the 
rock fith is the fineft, I think, I ever ate. 

The thermometer this-day ftands at feventy-eight, a 
degree of heat which would be confidered as extreme in 
your country, but certain it is, that the heat of this 

climate is by no means fo oppreflive as that of your 
northern one. A remark to this effeét is, I think, 
made in Brydone’s Tour through Sicily, who obferves, 
that the heat of fouthern latitudes is never fo oppreflive 
as that of England. 


a en RE a ee 


CHARACTER OF THE HIGHLANDERS, 
TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
(From Belfham’s Hiftory of Great Britain), 

MIDST the clouds and darknefs which env elope 
A the high and remote periods of hiftoric antiquity, 
It appears from ftrong prefumptive evidence, that at 
this era, the Highland nation exhibited the unmixed 
remains of that vaft Celtic cmplan which once firctched 
from the pillars of Hercules to the fea of er 
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The Highlanders were compofed of a number of tribes 
or clans, each of which hore a differentname, and lived 
upon the lands of a different chieftain. The members 
of every clan were connected with each other, not only 
by the feudal, but the patriarchal bond, and each of 
them could recount with pride the degree of his affinity 
to the common head. The caftle of the chieftain was 
open and eafy of accefs to every individual of the tribe. 
There all were hofpitably entertained in times of peace, 
and thither all reforted at the found of war. They lived 
in villages built in glens, or deep valleys, and for the 
moft part by the fides of rivers. At the end of {pring 
they fowed their grain, and at the commencement of 
winter they reaped their feanty harveft. The reft of 
the year wag all their own for amufement, or for war, 
In the fhort interval of fummer, they indulged them- 
felves in the enjoyment of a bright and lengthened fun, 
and in ranging over a wild and romantic country, fre- 
quently paffing whole nights in the open air among the 
mountains and the forefts. They fpent the winter in 
the chace, while the fun was up, and in the evening, 
aflembling round a blazing hearth, they entertained 
themfelves with the fong, the tale, and the dance. 
Their vocal mufic was plaintive even to melancholy, 
but their infirumental was bold, martial, and animating. 
In order to cherifh high fentiments in the minds of all, 
every confiderable family had an hiftorian, who re- 
counted, and a bard, who fung the deeds of the clan, 
and its chieftain, or on more folemn occafions, the glo- 
rious exploits of their heroic anceftors. 

The vaftnefs of the objets which furrounded their 
lakes, mountains, rocks and cataracts, feemed to expand 
and elevate their minds ; and the feverity of the climate, 
with the nature of their country, and their love in com- 
mon with other femi-barbarous nations of the chace and 
war, forced them to great corporeal exertions ; while 
their want of regular occupation, on the other hand, led 
them to contemplation and converfe. They received 
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the rare and occafional vifits of ftrangers with a genuine 
and cordial hofpitality, never indulging ion a rude or 
contemptuous ridicule of manners oppofite to their 
own. 

Confidering the inhabitants of the Lowlands in the 
light of invaders and ufurpers, they thought themfelves 
entitled to make reprifals at all convenient opportuni- 
rics. What their enemies called violence and rapine, 
they termed right and juftice, and in the frequent prac- 
tice of depredations they became bold, artful, and en- 
te rprizing. An injury done to one of the clan was held 
from the common relation of blood to be an injury to 

all. Hence the Highlanders were in the habitual prac- 
ne of war, and hence arofe, in various inftances, be- 
tween clan and clan, mortal and deadly feuds, defcend- 
ing from generation to generation. They ufually went 
completely armed with a broad fword, a durk, or dag- 
ger, a target, mufquet, and piftols. Their drefs con- 
if ed of a jacket, and Joofe lower garment, with a roll 
of light woollen called a p/ard, wrapt round them fo as 
to leave the ri ight arm at full liberty. Thus equipped 
and accoutred, they would march forty or fifty miles im 
a day, fometimes even without food, or halting, over 
mountains, along rocks, through moraffes, and they 
would fleep on beds formed by tying bunches of heath 
hattily and carelefly together. ‘Their advance to battle 
was rapid, and after difcharging their mufquets and 
piftols, they rufhed into the ranks of the enemy with 
their broad fwords, and in clofe fight, when unable to 
ufe their ordinary weapon, they fuddenly ftabbed with 
the durk. 

Their religion, which they called chriftianity, was 
ftrongly tinétured with the ancient and barbarous fuper- 
ftitions of the country, They were univerfal believers 
in ghofts and preter-natural appearances. They marked 
with eager attention the variable forms of their cloudy 
and changeful fky, from the different afpeét of which 

hey foretuld future and contingent events: and ab- 
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forbed in fantaftical imaginations, they perceived in a 
fort of ecftatic vifion, things and perfons feparated from 
them by a vaft interval of fpace! Each tribe had its 
particular dogmas and modes of faith, which the fur- 
rounding clans regarded with jadifference, or at moft 
with a cold diflike, far removed from the rancour of 
religious hatred ; and per/ecution for religion has been, 
happily, a f{pecies of folly and wickednefs unknows and 
unheard of amongft them. 


ree 
ORIGIN OF CERTAIN 
CEREMONIES USED AT CHRISTMAS. 


{From the Edition of Bourne’s Vulgar Antiquities, by Fokn 
Brand, A. M. of Lincoln College, Oxford.J 


When rvofemary and bays, the poet’s crown, 
s “Are bawled in frequent cries thro’ all the town, 
“ Then judge the fe/i/va/ of Chriflmas near, 
$ Chriftmas, the joyous period of the year! 
Now with bright Ao//y ail the temples flrow, 
© With /aure! green, and facred mifletoe.” 
GAY’S TRIVEA. 


UR forefathers, when the devotions of Chriftmas- 
Eve were over, and night was.come on, were 

wont to light up candles of an uncommon fize, whici 
were called Chrifimas candles, and to lay a log of wood 
upon the fire, which they termed a_yule clog, or Chrif?- 
mas block. Thefe were to illuminate the houfe, and 
turn the night into day; which cuftom, in fome meafure, 
is ftill kept up in the northern parts. It hath, in all 
probabilitv, been derived from the Savous. For Bede 
tells us, that this very night was obferved in this land 
before by the Heathen Saxons. They began, fays he, 
their year on the eighth of the calends of January, which 
is now our Chriflmas-day, and the very night. before, 
which is now holy to us, was by them called Moedre- 
Vou. VY. Ti nacky 
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nack, or the Night of Mothers, becanfe, as we imagine, 
of thofe ceremonies which were performed that night. 
The yx/e clog, therefore, hath probably been a pare of 
that night’s ceremony. The very name feemsto {peak 
it, and tells its original to every age. It feems to have 
been ufed as an emblem of the return of the fun, and 
the lengthening of the days. For as both Deceméer aud 
January were called guili or _yule, upon account of the 
fun’s returning, and the increafe of the days, fo 1 am 
apt to believe the /og has had the name of the yu/e dog, 
from its being burnt as an emblem of the returning (un, 
and the increafe of its light and heat. 

This was probably the reafon of the cuftom among 
the Heathen Saxons, but 1 cannot think the obferva- 
tion of it was continued for the fame reafon after Chrif- 
tianity was embraced. For Bithop Stillingfleet obferves, 
that “* though the ancient Saxous obferved twelve days 
at that time, and facrificed to the fun in hopes of his.re- 
turning, yet when Chriftianity prevailed, all thefe ido- 
latrous facrifices were laid afide, and that time of feat. 
ing was joined with the religious folemnity of that 
feafon, which in other parts of the world were obferved 
by Chriftians.””, And in like manner as the days of 
featting were joined with the religious folernnities of 
that feafon, fo the keeping up of this cuftom feems to 
have been done with another view than it was originally. 
If a conjeéture may be allowed, it might have been 
done on account of our Saviour’s birth, which hap- 
pened that night. For as the burning of it before 
Chriftianity was an emblem of the coming of the fun, 
which they worthipped as their God, fo the continuing 
of it after might have been for a /yméol of that light 
which was that night born into the world. 

Mr. Bourne, fays Mr. Brand, omits the yuie-dough, 
a kind of dady, or little ‘mage of pafle, which our 
bakers ufed formerly to bake at this feafon, and prefent 
to their cuftomers in the fame manner as the chandlers 
gave Chriffmas candles. They are called yu/e-caktes in 
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the county of Durham. I find in the ancient calendar of 
the Romith church, that at Rome, on the vigil of the Na- 
uvity, fweetmeats were prefented to the fathers in the 
Vatican, and that all kinds of /ittle images (no doubt 
ot pafte,) were to be found at the confectioners thops. 
There is the greateft probability that we have had from 
hence both our yule dough and MINCE PIES, the latter 
of which are ftill in common ufe at this feafon. The 
Jule dough has, perhaps, been intended for an image of 
the child Fefus. It is now, if 1 miftake not, pretty 
generally laid afide, or at moft retained only by chil- 
dren. 

J. Bemus Aubanus tells us, that in Franconia, the 
three Thurfday nights preceding the nativity of our 
Lord, it is cuftomary for the youth of both fexes to go 
from houfe to houfe, knocking at the doors, finging 
their Chriftmas carols, and wifhing them a happy new 
year. They get in return from the houfes they ftop at 
pears, apples, nuts, and even money. Little troops of 
boys and girls ftill go about in this very manner at 
Newcaftle, fome few nights before, or on the eve of 
this day, and on that of the day it/e/f. They ftili con- 
clude too with withing a merry Chrifimas, and a happy 
mew year.* 

We are told, in the Athenian oracle, that the Chrift- 
mas box-money is derived hence. The Romifh priefts 
had maffes faid for almoft every thing. Ifa fhip went 
out to the Indies, the priefts had a do¥ in her, under 
the protection of fome faint, and for maffes, as their 
cant, was to be faid for them to that faint, &c. the poor 
people muft put in fomething into the prieft’s dor, 
which is not to be opened till the fhip’s return. The 
mafs at that time was called Chrifi-ma/s; the box, 
Carifimas-box, or money gathered againit that time, 
that mages might be made by the priefts to the faints to 


* This is particularly the cafe on the morning of the new- 
year’s duy, in many parts of Wales.—£d, 
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forgive the people the dedaucheries of that time; and 
from this fervants had the liberty to get Joa-money, 
that they too might be enabled to pay the prieft for his 
maffes, knowing well the truth of the proverb:— 


* No penny—no pater-nofter.” 


Chriftmas, fays Blount, was called the Feafts of 
Lights, in the weftern or Latin church, becaufe 
they ufed many /ights or candles at the feaft, or ra- 
ther becaufe Chrift, the Light of all Lights, then 
came into the world. Hence, then, it fhould feem, the 
Chrifimas candle, and what was, perhaps, only a _/uc- 
cedaneum, the yule clog, or block, before candles were 
in general ufe. Thus a very /arge coal is often fet 
apart, at prefent, in the north, for the fame purpofe, 
i. é. to make a great /ight on yule or Chrifimas eve.— 
Lights, indeed, feem to have been ufed upon all feftive 
occafions: thus our ¢//um/nations, fre-works, &c. on 
the news of viétories. In the ancient times, to which 
we would trace back the origin of thefe almoft obfolete 
cuftoms, blocks, logs, or clogs of dried wood, might 
be eafily procured and provided againft this feftive fea- 
fon: at that time of day it muft have been in the power 
but of a few to command candles or torches for making 
their anaual illumination. 

Another cuftom obferved at this feafon is, the adorn- 
ing of the windows with day and /aurel. It is but fel- 
Yom obferved in the north, but in the fouthern parts it 
is very common, particularly at our Univerfities, where 
it is cuftomary.to adorn not only the common windows 
of the town, and of the colleges, but alfo to bedeck the 
chapels of the colleges with éranches of laurel. The 
laurel was ufed among the ancient Romans as an ém- 
blem of feveral things, and in particular of peace, and 
jy, and vidory. And I image it has been ufed at 
this feafon by Chriftians as an emblem of the fame 
things; as an emblem of joy for the viétories gained 
over the powers of darknefs, and of that peace on earth, 
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that good-will towards men, which the angels fung 
over the fields of Bethlehem ! 

Stow, in his furvey of London, tells us: ‘ Againft 
the feaft of Chriftmas, every man’s houfe, as alfo their 
parifh churches, were decked with hole, tvy,and bays, 
and whatever the feafon of the year afforded to be 
green ; the conduits and ftandards in the ftreets were 
hkewife garnifhed. Among the which, I read, that 
in the year 1444, by tempeft of thunder and lightning, 
towards the morning of Candlemas-day, at the Leaden- 
hall, in Cornhill, a fandard of tree being fet up in the 

midit of the pavement, faft in the ground, narled full 
of holme and ivy, for difport of Chrijlmas to the peo- 
pie, was torn up, and caft down by the malignant fpirit, 
(as was thought) and the flones of the pavement all 
about were caft into the ftreets, and into divers houfes, 
fo that the people were fore aghaft at the great tem- 
pefis.” 

This illuftrates the Spefator’s obfervation, where he 
telis us, that our forefathers looked into nature with 
other eves than we do now, and always afcribed zatu- 
ral effedis to fupernatural caufes. This soy of the peo- 
FR ple at Chriftmas was, it fhould feem, death to their 
suifernal enemy, envying their feftal pleafures, and 
owing them a grudge, he took this opportunity of 
Spoiling their fport! 

Mr. Brand judicioufly adds :—“ That confidered in a 
political view, much harm hath been done by that pro- 
digal wafte of days, very falfely called Aodydays, in the 
church of Rome. They have greatly favoured the 
caufe of vice and diffipation, without doing any effential 
fervice to that of rational religion. Complaints feem to 
have been made in almoft every /ynod and council of the 
licentiouf{nefs introduced by the keeping of vigils. Nor 
will the philofopher wonder at this, for it has its founs 
dation in the nature of things.” 
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FAMES FERGUSON, THE ASTRONOMER. 


COTLAND had, in 1776, to mourn the lofs of an 
illuftrious fon, who though born in penury, and 
without any advantages of education, rofe by the native 
vigour of his mind to the higheft rank in aftronomy and 
mechanics. This was the juftly celebrated James Fer- 
gufon, who died in Bolt-court, Fleet-ftreet, on the 
16th of November. Mr. Fergufon’s extraordinary 
genius budded, and began to exert itfelf almoft in his 
infancy, He firft learned to read by overhearing his 
father teach his elder brother, and he made this acqui- 
fition before any body fufpeéted it. He foon difcovered 
a peculiar tafte for mechanics, which was firft excited 
by feeing his father ufe a lever. He purfued this ftudy 
a confiderable length, even whilft very young he made 
a watch in wood-work, from having once feen one. At 
this period he tended cattle for a neighbouring farmer, 
and no doubt drew many fublime ideas from the appear- 
ances of nature. As he had no inftru€tor, nor any help 
from books, every advance he made in improvement 
had all the merit of an original difcovery, and fuch, 
with infinite joy, he believed it tobe. It was in this 
rural ftation he frequently contemplated the ftars, and 
began the ftudy of aftronomy, by laying down, from 
his own obfervations only, a celeftial globe. At length, 
the farmer, with whom he lived, obferving thefe marks 
of his ingenuity, procured him the countenance and af- 
tiftance of his fuperiors. By their help and inftructions, 
he went on gaining further knowledge ;_ his aftonifhing 
genius claimed (within the circle of a few miles) uni- 
verfal admiration ; his ruftic patrons fent him to Edin- 
burgh. But, alas! his finances would not permit a 
conftant attendance to the acquirement of literal know- 
ledge. Here he began totake portraits, an employment 
by which he fupported himfelt and family for feveral 
years, both in Scotland and in England, whilft he was 
purfuing 
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purfuing more ferious ftudies. In London, he firft 
publifhed fome curious aftronomical tables and calcula- 
tions, and afterwards gave public leétures in experi- 
mental philofophy, which he repeated in moft of the 
principal towns-in the kingdom, with the higheft marks 
of general approbation, 

He was eleéted a Fellow of the Roval Society, with- 
out paying for admiffion, an honour very rarely con- 
ferred on a native. The King, unfolicited, afligned 
him a penfion, and made him fome other prefents as 
acknowledgments of his uncommon merit. Yet no tef- 
timonies of appiaufe, however flattering, could alter 
his natural diffidence and humility. His modefty en- 
creafed with his attainments ; and, thofe who knew him 
intimately, were not lefs captivated by his meeknefs and 
ionocence of manners, than by the depth of his re- 
fearches, and the admirable efforts of his genius. 





THE SCHOOL FOR PARENTS, 
A TALE. BY A. K. 


» 


AUTHOR OF “ DERWENT PRIORY,” AND OF * THE 
CASTLE ON THE ROCK.” 


[ Concluded from faze 231.) 


N the return of the youthful pair from their nor- 

thern expedition, Lady Ormfby received them 
with great affection, at an elegant apartment which the 
had prepared for their reception, and there they con- 
tinued til] every neceffary preparation was made for 
their extree on the theatre of fafhion. Their eftablifh- 
ment accorded to their rank in fociety ; of courfe their 
equipages were fuperb, their habitations magnificent, 
and their entertainments elegant. The Countefs of 
Dewberry was the criterion of tafte, the idol of fafhion, 
and her affemblies the refort of youth, age, folly, and 
cilfipation, In the mean time, her thoughticis Lord 
was 
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was runnning his career of extravagant prodigality ; 
none loft freer, or betted with lefs caution, than the 
Earl of Dewberry. In fhort, his profligacy became 
proverbial, and in lefs than three years after his mar- 
riage he had the mortification to difcover that their 
fortune, immenfe as it had been, was unequal to the 
frequent demands which fafhion had made upon it. 
Yet habitually indolent and inconfiderate, he had nei- 
their fortitude nor forefight to extricate himfelf from 
the embarraffments into which his own folly had 
plunged him. 

Regardlefs of the future peace of the woman, to 
whofe generofity he was fo highly indebted, he unfeel- 
ingly {quandered her inheritance, and trifled with her 
repofe. She, young, beautiful, inconfiderate, no guide 
but inclination ; no ftimulus but pleafure, was borne 
vithout refiftance down the ftream ef diflipation, and 
like many cf her unthinking contemporaries, dreamt 
not of danger till fhe found, too late, that her peace 
was wrecked, and her honour loft. MNegleéted by her 
hafband, in whom fhe had with improvicent genero- 
fity invefted the whole of her fortune, his coolnefs 
wounded her pride, his ingratitude rankled at her 
heart ; another objet appeared, fedulous to pleafe, 
tender to confole, and attentive to betray. Ah! my fair 
countrywomen, fpurn not indignantly at this thought- 
leis victim of ingratitude and duplicity, nor wonder 
that fhe wanted firmnefs of mind to withfland the fatal 
effects cf pernicious examples, or to break the adaman- 
tine chains which bound her to her betrayer. Dandled 
from infancy to maturity on the lap of luxury, fhe had 
never been taught one leffon of felf-demial, nor knew 
the neceffity of fubmitting without repining to una- 
voidable misfortunes. Her heart was enervated by plea- 
fure, her principles weakened by the feduétive voice of 


flattery, thus fhe fell an eafy prey to the unjuftifabie’ 


artifices of a defigning villain. We plead not for her 
frailties, we pretend not to extenuate her errors, we 


only 
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only afk from her own fex at leatt, that the figh of 
compailion may fuperfede the fneer of contempt; the 
tears of commileration flow without injuring the cheek 
of beauty ; while the laugh of derifion, or the taunt of 
malevolence, diftort the fineft features, and betray 2 
Littlenefs of mind that mere negative virtues can fearcely 
render refpeétable. ; 

When Lord Dewberry firft difeovered that his for- 
tune and celebrity were paffed their meridian, he had 
the mortification to be fully convinced of what he be- 
fore had only fulpeéted, his lady’s sufrleity. He could 
not but allow that he had neglected her peace, and fre- 
quently left her expofed to the libertine addreffes of his 
profligate companions, while he had, perhaps, been 
engaged in the fame unwarrantable purfuits; yet dif. 
honour could not be tamely fubmitted to, fathion de- 
manded that he fhould, if poflible, wath away his dif- 
grace in the blood of his rival. A challenge was the 
contequence, they met—Major Mordaunt fell, while 
Lord Dewberry, in difguife, fled from his native 
country. Ah? in that fad hour of terror and difmay, 
what became of the frail fair one who had occafioned 
fuch calamities >—with a heart burfting with anguith, 
the fled to folitude and reflection, a bare pittance for the 
means of life was affigned her by her indignant lord.— 
No kind confoling friend wept for her forrows, the 
voice of pity never foothed her ears, nor infufed its 
lenitive balfam into the bofom that was burfting with 
setrofpeétion and remorfe. Poffeffed of no mental re- 
fources to foften the hour of affli€tion, fhut out from 
the world, and abandoned, with a feeling heart, to all 
the bitternefs of felf-reproach, the 

“ Down the drear decline of life 


* Sunk—a forlorn, difhonou’d wife!” 


Lady Ormfby faw, with unavailing regret, the fair 
fabric which fhe had reared with fuch unceafing folici- 
tude, fallen in a moment into ruins; her darlmg fon an 

exile, 
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exile, and his lovely wife a penitentiary reclufe. Had 
the poffeffed either candour or fenfibility, it would 
have been no difficult matter for her to have confeffed 
that her own miftaken tendernefs had been the fource 
of all Lord Dewberry’s irremediable misfortunes. But 
the would not allow that the conduét of her fon was, by 
any means, more reprehenfible than fafhion warranted, 
while fhe loudly exaggerated the mifconduét of his un- 
fortunate lady. Since the marriage of Lord Dewberry, 
Lady Ormfby had fpent moft of her time in the circles 
of fafhion, fupported by the fortune of the very woman 
whom fhe now affeéted to defpife. Regret at being 
forced back onthe dull routine of acountry life, fouréd 
a difpofition never happily attuned to domeftic enjoy- 
ment. She had not long been a refident at the manor, 
before a pacquet arrived from her fon, requefting that 
ihe would follow him to Padua, where he had taken up 
his refidence. 

To der, his wifhes were Jaws, fhe therefore imme- 
diately fet out for the continent, and arrived at Padua 
only juft time to perform the laft fad offices to her la- 
mented fon, who, regardle{s of the change of climate, 
had, in order to drown reflection, paid rich libations to 
the rofy god. His conftitution, naturally delicate, had 
been weakened by intemperance ; he funk into a rapid 
decay, the progrefs of which no art could retard. As 
the title was only granted to his immediate defcendants, 
it again, to the great mortification of Lady Ormfby, 
became extinét. All that remained of the fortune was, 
by his exprefs defire, reftored to Lady Dewberry, who, 
much to her credit, devoted the greateft part of it to 
the payment of their debts, and continued to live in the 
fame folitude. Lady Ormfby returned to England with 
the remains of her fon, which were depofited with duc 
iplendour in the maufoleum of his anceftors. 

Thus fell, in his tzventy-/eventh year, the gay, 
thoughrlefs, luxurious, Eari of Dewberry ! a fad vic- 
tim to parental ambition, and miftaken trendernefs.— 

Wealth 
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Wealth was to him no bleffing, for it only led to his 
deftruétion ; he ungratefully negleéted the woman who 
had raifed him to affluence, while he fquandered her 
fortune on needv fycophants, pretended friends, and 
abandoned miftreffes. No widow praved for his repofe, 
no orphan raifed the eye of gratitude to heaven to in- 
voke bleffings on his head. He lived unbeloved, and 
died (except by his miftaken mother) unlamented. 

Sir James, who had taken very little fhare in the 
above tranfactions, fighed over the fallen fortunes, 
and premature death of his ennobled fon. While 
George, ever attentive to the claims of humanity, en- 
deavoured by every means in his power to alleviate the 
diftrefs of his forrowing mother, who, without a ftrug- 
gle, refigned herfelf a viétim to unavailing gricf, which 
ina fhort time reduced her to a ftate of mental derange- 
ment, from which fhe foon defcended into her cold and 
narrow houfe—a melancholy proof of the vanity of am- 
bitious purfuits, and worldly pleafures! George Ormiby 
continued to watch with unceafing tendernets and at- 
tention over the declining age of his father, who was 
now become too infirm to partake of his former exer- 
cifes. And here we muft, for the prefent, leave him 
in the praétice of thofe courtefies which adorn huma- 
nity, and add dignity to virtue. To him every day 
was a day of benevolence. Reétitude governed his 
a€tions, honour prefided over his heart, whilft the rays 
of his unblemifhed reputation warmed the chill bofom 
of declining age. ; 


Should this little tale be favourably received by the 
numerous readers of the MONTHLY VisITOR, the 
writer will, at fome future period, again prefent 
GeorGeE Ormsby to their further acquaintance, 


Tfleworth, Dee. 17, 1798. 


THE 
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LATE MARY WOOLLSTONCRAFT GODWIN, 
Author of © 4 Vindication of the Rights of Women.” 
CAREFULLY SELECTED 

FROM HER VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 
For the Entertainment and Infiruétion of the rifing Generaziote 


Concluded from page 17%.} 








(From “ & Findication of the Rights of Women.” ¥ 


THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 


ET fancy now prefent a woman with a tolerable 

underftanding, for I do not with to leave the line 

of mediocrity, whofe conftitution, ftrengthened by exer- 

cife, has allowed her body to acquire its full vigour ; 

her mind, at the fame time, gradually expanding itfelf 

to comprehend the moral duties of life, and in what 
human virtue and dignity confift. 

Formed thus by the difcharge of the relative dutics 
of her ftation, fhe marries from affection, without lofing 
fight of prudence, and !ooking beyond matrimonial fe- 
licity, fhe fecures her hufband’s retpeét before it is ne- 
ceffary to exert mean arts to pleafe him and feed a dying 
flame, which nature doomed to expire when the object 
became familiar, when friendfhip and forbearance take 
piace of a more ardent affe€tion.—This is the natural 
death of love, and domeftic peace is not deftroyed by 
firuggles to prevent extinétion. I alfo fuppofe the huf- 
band to be virtuous; or fhe is {till more in want of in- 
dependent principles. 

Fate, 
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Fate, however, breaks this tie —She is ieft a widow, 
perhaps, without a fufficient provifion ; but fhe is not 
defolare! The pang of nature is felt; but a‘ter time 
has foftened forrow into melancholy refignation, her 
heart turns to her children with redoubled fondnefs, and 
anxious to provide for them, affection gives a facred 
heroic caft to her maternai duties. She thinks that not 
only the eye fees her virtuous efforts from whom all her 
comfort now mutt flow, and whofe approbation is life ; 
but her imagination, a little abftraéted and exalted by 
grief, dwells on the fond hope that the eyes which her 
trembling hand clofed, may ftill fee how the fubdues 
every wayward paffion to fulfil the double duty of being 
the father as weil as the mother of her children. Raifed 
to heroifin by misfortunes, fhe repreffes the firft faint 
dawning of a natural inclination, before it ripens into 
love, and in the bloom of life forgets her fex—forgets 
the pleafure of an awakening paffion, which might again 
have been infpired and returned. She no longer thinks 
of pleafing, and con{cious dignity prevents her from 
pricing herfelf on account of the praife which her con- 
du€t demands. Her children have her love, and her 
brighteft hopes are beyond the grave, where her ima- 
gination often ftrays. 

{ think I fee her furrounded by her children, reap- 
ing the reward of her care. The intelligent eye mects 
her’s, whilft health and innocence {mile on their chubby 
cheeks, and as they grow up, the cares of life are leffened 
by their grateful attention. She lives to fee the virtues 
which fhe endeavoured to plant on principles, fixed into 
habits, to fee her children attain a ftrength of charaéter 
fufiiient to enable them to endure adverfity without 
forgetting their mother’s example. 

The tatk of life thus fulfilled, fhe calmly waits for 
the fleep of death, and rifing from the grave, may fay— 


Behold, thou gaveft me a talent—and here are five 


talents ! 


Vou. V. Kk LOVE. 
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LOVE. 


Love, fuch as the glowing pen of genius has traced, 
exifts not on earth, or only refides in thofe exalted, fer- 
vid imaginations that have fketched fuch dangerous pic- 
tures.’ Dangerous, becaufe they not only afforda plau- 
fible excufe to the voluptuary, who difguifes fheer fen- 
fuality under a fentimental veil; but as they fpread 
affeétation, and take from the dignity of virtue. Vir- 
tue, as the very word imports, fhould have an appear- 
ance of ferioufnefs, if not of autterity ; and to endeavour 
to trick her out in the garb of pleafure, becaufe the 
epithet has been ufed as another name for beauty, is to 
exalt her on a quickfand ; a moft infidious attempt to 
haften her fall by apparent refpeét. Virtue and pleafure 
are not, in faét, fo nearly allied in this life, as fome elo- 
quent writers have laboured to prove. Pleafure prepares 
the fading wreath, and mixes the intoxicating cup ; but 
the fruit which virtue gives is the recompence of toil: 
and, gradually feen as it ripens, only affords calm fatis- 
faétion ; nay, appearing to be the refult of the natural 
tendency of things, it is fearcely obferved. Bread, the 
common food of life, feldom thought of as a bleffing, 
fupports the conftitution and,preferves health; ftill 
feafts delight the heart of man, though difeafe and even 
ceath lurk in the cup or dainty that elevates the fpirits 
or tickles the palate. The lively heated imagination 
likewife, to apply the comparifon, draws the picture of 
love, as it draws every other piéture, with thofe glow- 
ing colours, which the daring hand will fteal from the 
rainbow that is direéted by a mind, condemned in a 
world like this, to preve its noble origin by panting 
aiter unattainable perfeétion ; ever purfuing what it 
acknowledges to be a fleeting dream. An imagination 
of this vigorous caft can give exiftence to infubftantial 
forms, and ftability to the thadowy reveries which the 
mind naturally falls into when realities are found vapid. 
It can then depict love with celeftial charms, and 

; dote 
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dote on the grand ideal obje&{—it can imagine a degree 
of mutual affection that thall refine the foul, and not 
expire when it has ferved as a * fcale to heavenly ;’ and, 
like devotion, make it abforb every meaner affection and 
defire. In each others arms, as in a temple, ‘with its 
fummit loft in the clouds, the world is to be fhut out, 
and every thought and wih, that do not nurture pure 
affe€tion and permanent virtue.—Permanent virtue ! 
alas! Rouffeau, refpeétable vifionary! thy paradife 
would foon be violated by the entrance of fome unex- 
pected gueft. Like Milton’s it would only contain 
angels, or men funk below the dignity of rational crea- 
tures. Happineis is not material, 1t cannot be feen or 
felt! Yet the eager purtuit of the good which every 
one fhapes to his own fancy, proclaims man the lord of 
this lower world, and to be an intelligential creature, 
who Is not to receive, but acquire happinefs. They, 
thereforey who complain of the delufions of pathon, do 
not recollect that they are exclaiming againit a firong 
proof of the immortality of the foul. 


EXAMINATION. 


We fhould rather endeavour to view ourfelves as we 
fuppofe that Being views us who feeth each thought 
ripen into aétion, and whofe judgment never fwerves 
from the eternal rule of right. Righteous are all his 
judgments—juft as merciful ! 

The humble mind that feeketh to find favour in His 
fight, and calmly examines its conduét when only His 
prefence 1s felt, will feldom form a very erroneous opi- 
nion of its own virtues. During the ftill hour of felf- 
colle€tion the angry brow of offended juftice will be 
fearfully deprecated, or the tie which draws man to the 
Deity will be recognized in the pure fentiment of reve- 
rental adoration, that {wells the heart without exciting 
any tumultuous emotiens. In thefe folemn moments 
man difcovers the germ of thole vices, which like the 
Java tree fheda pefliferous vapour around—death is in 
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the fhade! and he meres them without abhorrence, 
becaute he feels himfelf drawn by fome cord of love to 
all his fellow-creatures, for whofe follies he is anxious 
to find every extenuation in their nature—in himfelf, 
vig he may thus argue, who exercife my own mind, 
and he ave been refined by tribulation, find the ferpent’s 
ce in fome fold of my heart, and crufh it with difi- 
culty, fhail not I pity thofe who are fiamped with lefs 
vigour, or who have heediefsly nurtured the infidious 
reptile till it poifoned the vital ftream it fucked? Car 
I, confeious of my fecret fins, throw off my fellow - 
creatures, and calmly {ce them drop into the chafm of 
perdition, that yawns toreceive them.—No! no! The 
agonized heart will cry with fuffocating impatience—I 
tooam a man! and have vices, hid perhaps, from hu- 
man eye, that bend me to the duft before God, and 
loudiy tell me, when all is mute, that we are formed of 
the fame earth, and breathe the fame element. Hu- 
manity thus rifes naturally out of humility, and twitis 
the cords of love that in various convolutions entang!e 
the heart. 

This fympathy extends ftill further, till a man well 
pleafed obferves force in arguments that do not carry 
conviétion to his own bofom, and he gladly places in the 
faireft light, to himfeli, the thews ‘of reafon that have 
led others aftray, rejoiced to find fome reafon in al] the 
errors of man; though before convinced that he who 
rules the day makes his fun to thine onall. Yet, thak- 
ing hands thus as it were with corruption, one foot on 
earth, the other with bold ftride mounts to heaven, 
and claims kindred with fuperior natures. Virtues, 
unoblerved by man, drop their balmy fragrances at this 
cool hour, and the thirfty land, refrefhed by the pure 
ftreams of comfort that fudde nly guth out, is crowned 

with {miling verdure ; this is the living green on which 

that eye may look with complacency that is too pure to 
behold iniquity | ! 

But my {pirits flag; and I maf filently indulge the 
reverie 
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reverie thefe refleétions lead to, unable to defcribe the 
fentiments that have calmed my foul, when watching 
the rifing fun, a foft fhower drizzling through the leaves 
of neighbouring trees, feemed to fall on my languid, 
yet tranquil fpirits, to cool the heart that had been 
heated by the paffions which reafon laboured to tame. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 

Cold would be the heart of a hufband, were he not 
rendered unnatural by early debauchery, who did not 
feel more delight at feeing his child fuckled by its mo- 
ther, than the moft artful wanton tricks could ever 
raife; yet this natural way of cementing the matrimo- 
nial tie, and twifting eficem with fonder recollections, 
weaith leads women to {purn. To preferve their beauty, 
and wear the flowery crown of the day, which gives 
them a kind of right to reign for a fhort time over the 
fex, they negleé to ftamp impreffions on their hufband’s 
hearts, that would be remembered with more tender- 
nefs when the fnow on the head began to chill the bo- 
fom, than even their virgin charms. The maternal 

folicitude of a reafonable affeftionate woman is very in- 
terefting, and the chaftened dignity with which a mo- 
ther returns the careffes that fhe and her child receive 
from a father who has been fulfilling the ferious duties 
of his flation, is not only a refpeétable, but a beauriful 
fight ; fo fingular indeed are my feelings, and I have 
endeavoured not to catch faétitious ones, that after hav- 
ing been fatigued with the fight of infipid grandeur and 
the flavith ceremonies that with cumbrous pomp fup- 
plied the place of domeftic affections, I have turned to 
fome other f{cene to relieve my eve, by refting it on the 
refrething green everywhere fcattered by nature. I 
have then viewed with pleafure a woman nurfing her 
children, and difcharging the duties of her ftation with, 

perhaps, merely a fervant maid to take off ber hands 

the fervile part of the houfhold bufineis. 1 have feen 
her prepare herfclf and children, with only the luxury 
Kk3 of 
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of cleanlinefs, to reccive her hufband, who returning 
weary home in the evening, found fmiling babes and a 
clean hearth. My heart has loitered in the midft of the 
group, and has even throbbed with fympathetic emo- 
tion, when the feraping of the well-known foot has 
vaifed a pleafing tumu 





RELIGION. 





ion, pure fource of comfort in this vale of tears ! 
how has thy clear ftream been muddied by the dab- 
blers who have prefumptuoufly endeavoured to con- 
fine in one narrow channel the living waters that flow 
towards God—the fublime ocean of exiftence! What 
would life be without that peace w hich the love of God, 
when built on humanity, alone can impart ? Every 
on affeétion turns back, at intervals, to prey upon 

e heart that feeds it ; and the pureft effufions of 'be- 
prose often rudely damped by man, muft mount 
is a free-will offering to Him who gave them birth, 
whofe bright image they faintly reflect. 





COPY OF A PARDON 


GRANTED TO A PERSON WHO HAD BEEN EN-e 
GAGED IN 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH’s REBELLION, 
LAST CENTURY. 


HESE are to certify all perfons whom it doth or 

may concern, that on the 27th day of May, in 
the year of our Lord 1686, George Weich, of Lang- 
port, in the county of Soimerfet, came before me, one 
of his Majetty’ s juftices of the pence of, for, and within 
the corporation of Taunton, and did then, in Taunton 
aforefaid, lay hold of his Majefty’s gracious proclama- 
tion of pardon; (which was given at his Majefty’s 
coure 
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court at Whitehall, the tenth day of March, 1685). 
In tettimony whereof, 1 have hereunto fet my hand, 
the 27th day of May above-written. 


WILLIAM BIDGGOOD, Ald. 





si at 


CURIOUS CUSTOM AT VIENNA. 


N almoft all the dining houfes at Vienna, Mr. Owen 
I informs us:—* A bill of fare, containing a vatt 
colle&tion of difhes, is written out, and the prices are 
affixed to each article. Asthe people of Vienna are 
fond of variety, the calculation at the conclufion of the 
repaft would appear fomewhat embarraffing ; this, how- 
ever, is done by mechanical habit with great {peed : the 
cuftom, is forthe party whohas dined to name the difhes, 
and the quantity of bread and wine. The teller, who 
attends on this occafion, follows every article you name 
with the fum, which this man adds to the calculation, 
and the whole is performed, to whatever amount, with- 
out ink or paper. Itis curious to hear this ceremony, 
which is muttered with great gravity, yet performed 
with accuracy and difpatch.”’ 











THE DRAMA, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Nov. )\ /PISS Srepuens made her firfi appearance 
29. in the charaéter of Po//y, in the Beggar’s 


Opera. Her voice was firong, yet mufical, and her 
fonys were executed with tafte and feeling. Her aét- 
ing alfo difcovered an appropriate fimplicity, and the 
audience feemed very favourably imprefled with her 
theatrical talents, 


Dec. 
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Dec. 5. A new Comedy, called A Word for Nature, 
was performed here, and is the produce of the prolific 
pen of Mr. Cumberland. 


DRAMATIS PERSON #®. 
Sir Toby Truckle . . . . Mr. Sueti 
Lord Glenaudly . . . . . Mr. Aikin 
Captain Clifton, nephew . 

Lord Glenaudly . . . 
ein, RH Oe eee se 
Beem fon to LordTruckle ; Mr. Bannifler, jun. 

y a former marriage . 
Runie, tutor to Leonard . . Mr. Dowton 
John, fervant to Sir Toby . . Mr. Holling /worth 


Lady Truckle. . . . . « Mifs Pope 

Matilda, daughter to SirToby Mit Bic 

by hisfirt' wife. . . % iA Biggs 
» Mrs. Walcot. 


Ruth, a waiting-woman ., 

Matilda, the daughter of Sir Toby by a former mar- 
riage, is in love with Clifton, but Lady Truckle, who 
withes to fecure Sir Toby’s fortune to her fon, has 
prevailed on Sir Toby to execute a deed, by which he 
alienates the bulk of his fortune from his daughter, un- 
lefs fhe marries Leonard. Méatilda, teazed by the im- 
portunities of her father, and borne down by the vio- 
lence of her mother, has fubmitted to their authority, 
figned the contraét, and at the opening of the piece is 
the betrothed wife of Leonard. 

But the marriage is not to take place till Leonard be 
of age. Jn the meantime Capt. Clifton arrives at Sir 
Teby’s caftle, in company with his uncle, Lord Gle- 
‘nauldly. Leonard having received no marks of affeétion 
from Matilda, afcribes her coldnefs to his deficiency in 
accompliihments, and ignorant of Clifton’s paffion for 
his miftrefs, engages him to be his advocate in love-— 
This produces fome of the beft fituations of the picce, 
m which the generous character of Leonard unfolds it- 


{elf 


Mr, Barrymore 
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felf. At lat, Matilda avows her paffion for Clifton, of 
which Leonard being apprifed, he determines to relin- 
quifh the advantage which the contraét gives him. He 
contrives to get it from his mother, and then refigns it 
and the hand of Matilda to Clifton. 

Such are the incidents of the plot. The intention of 
the author is evidently to hold up the charaéter of Leo- 
nard, who, though he wants education, and the potifh 
of genteel company, manifefts a generous heart. This 
is the Word for Nature, with which the dramatitt 
prefents us, and it is, in many refpeéts, entitled to our 
wimiration. The charaéters, indeed, in general, are 
not ftrongly marked, but the morality is unexception- 
able, and the effect, on the whole, pleafing and im- 

weflive. 

‘The Comedy was well performed, particularly thofe 
parts which were fuftained by Mifs Pope, Mits Biggs, 
aud by Mr. Bannifter, who exhibited the character of 
Leonard with talte and judgment. 

The Epilogue, which did not appear to poffefs any 
great merit, contained thofe two lines, alluding to the 
wound of Admiral Nelfon in the forehead, which were 
loudly applauded :— 


“ Drop the foft balm of Mecca on his wound, 
“ And footh that brow with blood and viét’ry crown’d.”* 


EEA oe 


COVENT GARDEN, 

Nov. 23. The Junior Dispin produced a new 
farce, under the title of The Few axd the Dofor. 

‘The ground-work of this piece confifted in the fol- 
lowing incidents. The Doétor recovers his daughter, 
whom he had entrufted, in the moft tender and helple{s 
{tate of infancy, to the care of a faithlefs fervant. Ex- 
poled at the door of the Jew, the is brought up by him 
as his adopted child, and reftored to her father very 
unexpectedly by means of a ring, which had been left 
~ with 
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with her. The whole is well conftru€ted, and the in- 
cidents are fo arranged that they excite and intereit the 
attention. 

The Dofor and the Few are both of them origital 
characters. The former, an avowed philanthropift, 
converts his attention from the materia medica to the 
human heart, and makes it his chief obje&t to 


“ Miniter to the mind difeafed.”’ 


The Jatter, without pretending to be acquainted with 
the theory of morality, aéts from the impulfe of feeling, 
and omits no opportunity of relieving diftrefs. The 
chara€ter of the Yew was drawn with the more mafterly 
hand, and Fawcett fucefsfully delineated it. 

The dialogue abounds with a fpecies of wit and hu- 
mour on the whole not unpleafing; and againk the 
morality of the piece nothing can be excepted. The 
farce was favourably received. 

Dec. 8. Anew Comedy, called Laugh when you 
Can, was prefented, for which we are indebted to the 
humorous pen of Reynolds. 

The fable is complex. It involves the reconciliation 
of a hufband and wife, and the marriage of two lovers. 
Thus there appears to be two plots, a wéee/ within a 
eoheel, which circumftance caufes an air of intricacy. 
Some parts of it are with difficulty developed on account 
of itsdouble ftory. It abounds, however, in humourous 

ftrokes, and affords the audience no {mall merriment. 
The principal perfons of this drama are— 


Mortimer... «© « «+ «:dMri Holman 
BONS | 4.8 wissaed aoe ee eee 
Deivile <6% ace. «alco as Mippiizels 
Gaiamers ts oe. ew cao') a eas 
SaOs) jet): 6 hap ee une De Rae 
Mifs Gloomy |. . . . . Mrs. Mattocks 
Mrs. Mortimer . . . . Mrs. Pope 
Emily. .. . Mifs Manfel. 
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The feene is laid at Richmond, and the performers 
in general did juftice to their refpeétive parts. The 
play derives its title from the charaéter of Gofamer, 
whofe fy tem (being a frolicfome young man of fafhion ) 
the oppofite of Mifs Gloomly’s, is, to laugh when he can. 
Conftantly in motion, and always fuccefsful in his 
{chemes, he refcues Mrs. Mortimer from Delville, 
prevents Bonus from marrying Mifs Gloomly, and pro- 
cures the old gentleman’s confent to his own marriage 
with Emily. 

The play was favourably received, though it is evi- 
dently marked by many blemifhes, which might, with 
care, have been avoided. 


Dec. 11. A newdrama, entitled, 4lbert and Ade- 
laide , or, the Victim of Conftancy, was produced thig 
evening. It is taken from the Freach opera called 
Camille au le Sauterrain, is the fame ftory with The 
Captive of Spilfourg* , but differently conftruéted. The 
two firft aéts are terminated by the death of the tyrant, 
a third aét is added, in which a beautiful and intereft- 
ing {cence is introduged, taken from the French tragedy 
of Les Vidétimes Cloiirees. This addition is fomewhat 
fingular, but it augments the intereft and variety of 
the piece. 

But this Grand Romance (fuch it is called) is to be 
regarded chiefly for its mufic. The mufic has been 
fele€ted and compofed by STEIBELT, a profeffor of 
exquifitre genius, and who is unrivalled in the paffion 
and rapidity of his execution. He has adopted the very 
fine quintctto from the Opera of Lodsifka, where the 
fervants fing themfelves to fleep, and feveral others 
of the full choruffes exhibit beautiful and impref- 
five inftances of the harmonic art. The vocal are not 
equal to the inftrumental parts, but the whole was 

















* For an account of the Cafile af Spil/ourg, fee our laft 


Tt ! } 
Number.— Dramarica! tehariment, 
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well received, and it is hkely to become a favourite 
entertainment. 


15. A Mr. Turner attempted the arduous cha- 
racter of Macécrth. He may have a juft conception, 
a does not poffefs powers adequate to the execution. 

2ven Garrick himfelf has been heard to fay :—* My 
sinbitton would be fatisfied if I could perform Mac- 
beth as I conceive ; and as I believe SHAKESPEARE 
conceived the charaéter.’ 

In the part of Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Johnfon ac- 
quitted herfelf with uncommon ability. 


I 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Dec. 17. The Comedy of the Yeaious Wife was 
aéted here for the benefit of Mr. Lacy, formerly one 
of the patentees of Drury Lane. Refpeét for his fa- 
ther, who was the partner of Mr. Garrick, and a 
defire to ferve the fon, drew together many able per- 
formers of Drury Lane to affift in the hour of diftrefs. 
The Comedy was well aéted, and Mrs. Abington ex- 
erted herfelf with fpirit and fuccefs. 

Mr. Lacy was himfelf highly refpe€table in the 
charaéter of OAKLEY, and excited in the audience a 
fympathetic commiferation. Merit of every kind de- 
ferves attention, and will receive that attention from a 
Briti/h Public. Genius more particularly calls for its 
patronage when it becomes involved by the fhades of 
adverfity. 


THE 
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PARNASSTAN GARLAND, 


FOR DECEMBER, 1798. 








IRREGULAR ODE, 


ON THE LATE VICTORY OF THE NILE. # 
1 
BY MRS. MATTHEWS. L 
ARK! ’tis the found of vrcrory meets miné éar ! 
Again it floats upon the ambient air ; 
While Barrarn’s fons exulting at the found, 
Pour the ecttatic fong of rapture round ; 
Entwine a civic wreath for NELson’s head, 
The honour’d, envy’d peerlefs meed 
Of valour, liberty, and truth, 
Charms that infpirit age, and fire the breaft of youth : 


With viitue, worth, and genius fraught, 
From rReeDom’s beamy fhiine the hoiy flame they caught; 
Yet as the tones of TRruMPH flow, 
Methinks [ hear the folemn vorceE of wok, 
Sadly fhe murmurs through the fhades of night, 
Shrinks from the hymn of joy, nor heeds the cheerful light, 


Within the lacerated breaft of care, 
©! pour the cordial drop of syMPATHY ; 
Wipe fiom the mourner’s cheek the ferrowing tear, 
And ftrive to foothe with bland humanity 
The blow that robs the fmiling infant of its fire, 
Tears from the faithful wife 
The deareft blefling of her life, 
And wild chaotic grief and trembling woes infpire. 


Vo i. V. 1 
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Fairer than infant day, 
When on the breaft of chaos firft it gleam’d 
A quivering foft celeftial ray, 
That o’er the unform’d world a radiant luftre beam’d; 

Bright as the dewy eye of eve, 

From the green bofom of the main, 
A nymph appears of form divine 

A laurel crown her brow enwreath, 

While virtue’s hallow’d thoughts thro’ every reature fhine ! 


BriTANniA—hear her voice! mark her prophetic ftrain ! 
“ QO! cherifh L1zBeER1 y—nor haughty GauL, 
‘© Nor defpots e’er fhall {way this favor’d ifle ; 
“© Nor fiend-like tyranny your fouls appal ; 
¢¢ Peace round your land her olive wreath fhall weave, 
«© Tllume the palace, on the cottage fmile, 
& And fongs of virtuous joy and matchlefs bleffings breathes 
“¢ Plenty again fhall blefs the poor man’s heart, 
“‘ Content and fmiling blifs their treafur’d charms im- 
part.” 


Hull, Nov. 1798, 





THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


A DIRGE. 


‘ot the wind whiftles loud, ’tis the fummons of 


death, 
To the delicate orphans that Autumn has left; 
the froft-{mitten leaves, how they ftrew ev’ry path, 
"See eeach plant, fhrub, ar nd tree of their honours bereft ! 


The deep-drenching rain, and the harfh founding flood, 
“he mift-mant led evening, and rime- -fpangled morn, 
To the feeble defcendants of flefh and of b lood, 
Alternate announce the dread feafon’s fabhieen 


Now farewell, awhile, to the mufical grove, 
Where pleafure and innocence often were feen; 
Farewell, ye fair arbours of friendfhip and love, 
Simplicity’ s gambol, misth’s dance on the green! 
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While the rigours of nature forbid us to roam, 
Let art the defeét of amuferhent fupply ; 

From abruad let us turn our attention to homey 
And fecure what the feafon feems thus to deny, 


From tne hearth now expel each fad emblem of Spring, 
Whofe beauty’s departed, whofe odours are fled ; 

Bring the {plinter of wood, the live coal quickly bring, 
Let Vuican, O Flora! now reign in thy ftead, 

To Minerva, and Momus, and Bacchus be paid 
Al! homage that each has a right to expect ; 

By turns Jet us frolic, by turns let us read, 
Be jovial fometimes and at others reflect. 

Thus t'me ‘hall glide on without marking his moon, 
Or counting the turns of his flow running glafs ; 

Till the thruth’s fhrill note, and the blackbird’s foft tune, 
Announce the return of the green mantled lafs. 

Dromorey O&.16, 1798. HAFIZ, 


ee a 


ON MY INFANT ASLEEP. 


4 NTRANC’D in fleep, how fweet my infant lies, 
4 Her vermil cheek from flumber deeper glows ; 

» guilty pangs, no loud defpondent fighs, 

The period leffen of her foft repofe. 





Sweet innocent! Oh! may thy morn of life 
As fpring be bright and vivid, full of joy: 
And may the barbs of care, or thorns of ftrife, 
Ne’er wound thy breatt mature, thy peace deftroy. 


And, Oh! may forrow never bleach thy cheek, 
No tears of anguifh from thy bright eyes roll, 

No wafting fickneis make thy fine nerves weak, 
No perjur’d lover e’er diftrefs thy foul. 


Whaite’er thy lot in this revolving fcene, 
O; gay, or gloomy, Oh! may Heav’n befriend ! 
And purge thy mina trom ev’ry paflion mean, 
Aud female foftnefs with pure wifdom blend, 
Et 2 
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Then will mine eyes, tho’ weak perhaps with age, 
Of rapt’rous joy emit one lively ray; 

Clafp’d in thy lovely arms it would affuage 
Nature’s laft pangs, and banith ail difmay. 


Fort-fireet, Nov. 1798. j.s 
aC 8 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS SUSANNA WALTERS, 


WHO DIED AfTER A VERY SHORT ILLNESS, IN THE 22D 
YEAR OF HER AGE, SEPT, 1797. 


ADDRESSED TO HER AUNT, MRS. TITFORD, 
UNION~STREET, SPITALFIELDS, 


EIZ’D by the ruthlefs hand of dire difeafe, 

Ky) Anearly viétim virtuous Walters fell; 
Her gentle manners, {weet defire to pleafe, 

The venom’d barb of death could not repel. 
The favage tyrant pitilefs furveys 

The direft fcenes that throb the human breatt ; 
On sheir Jov’d child no more the parents gaze, 

No more embrace the form their fouls carefs'd. 


Recumbent o’er her grave her kindred-weep, 
And ceafelefs with her precious life reftor’d; 
But why, ye mourners, would ye wake from fleep 
The facred afhes of the maid deplor’d ? 


Though in the clay-cold bofom of the earth, 
Shrouded from light, and dead to fenfe fhe lies, 
Soon with companions of illuftrious birth 
She’ll foar to meet her Saviour in the fkies! 


Say, had fhe liv’d, and friends and fortune fmil’d, 
Grief might have bleach’d her foft and faireft cheek; 

Perhaps with difappointed love been wild, 

Or fell to flow decline a viétim meck, 
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Ah! ceafe thofe tears, that now your eyes bedew, 
Let refignation foothe your foul to reft : 
Brief is the period ’ere rejoic’d you'll view 
The lov’d deceas’d, adoring with the bleft ! 
a 


5. 
EE 


A TRIBUTE 
TO THE MEMORY OF MISS HARRIOT PINE, 


OF OTHAM, NEAR MAIDSTONE, 


WHO DIED NOV. 19, 1798, IN THE 29TH YEAR OF MER 
AGE, 


OR ever gone! this world for ever left! 
Thy face no more thy weeping friends fhall {ee : 
Thy friends and kindred now are all bereft 
Of that delight which long they found in thee, 


They well may grieve ; their lofs they muft lament ; 
Their tears are due tu thy untimely doom : 

How foon, alas! the fatal ftroke was fent, 
Which brought thy virtues to the op’ning tomb ! 


What fore affliGtions often didft thou find! 
What painful ficknefs has thy life oppreft ! 
In all thy fuff’rings how waft thou refign’d ! 
And now from all, thou’ ft found a place of reft. 


How few can ’fcape the cenfures of mankind ! 
But thou from e’en the few of vice waft free; 

Tho’ fome perhaps might to thy worth be blind, 
The tongue of flander found no blame for thee. 


Unotientatious excellence was thine, 
Superior to the vain defire of praife : 
But long to us, fhall thy example fhine, 
Our minds improve, and influence all our days. 


Whenever any fuffer’d pain, or grief, 
Thy utmott aid thou always didft impart : 
Thou ne’er waft backward to afford relief ; 
Tho’ weak thy frame, benev’lent thy heart! 
Li 3 
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Thy gentle mind could no refentment bear; 
From difcord free, it was thy with to liye; 
Not to offend, was thy peculiar care, 
And all offences thou couldit foon forgive. 


Oh! how can we enough our lofs lament! 

In prime of years, alas! depriv’d of breath ! 
Such genuine worth—to us no longer lent! 

In life engaging—lovely ev’n in death. 


But O, ye mourning friends ! dry up your tears ; 
To us, fhe has a bright example giv’n, 

And now fhe’s left a world of pains and cares, 
To reft in favour with approving heav’n. 


Maidfone. R.A. 
rn LER — 


INSCRIPTION 
. FOR THE BANK OF A RIVER, 


PROPER TO BE READ AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 


LITTLE while, O traveller! linger here, 

And let thy leifure eye behold and fee 
The beauties of the place; yon heathy hill 
That rifes fudden from the vale fo green: 
The vale far ftretching as the view can reach 
Under its long dark ridge—the river here, 
That, like a ferpent thro’ the grafly mead, 
Winds gn, now hidden, glitt’ring now in fight : 
Nor frayght with merchant wealth, nor fam’d in fong 
This river rolls an ynobtrufive tide ; 
Its gentle charms may footh and fatisfy 
Thy feeling. Look, how bright its pcbbled bed 
Gleams thro’ the ruffed current; and that bank 
With flag-leaves border’d as with two-edg’d fwords ; 
See whete the water wrinkles round the ftem 
Of yonder water-lilly, whofe broad leaf 
Lies on the wave; and art thou not refreth’d 
By the freth odour of the running ftream ? 
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Soon, traveller! does the river reach the end 

Of all its windings: from the near afcent 

Thou wilt behold the ocean where it pours 

Its waters, and is loft. Remember thou, 

Traveller! that even fo thy reftlefs years 

Flow to the ocean of eternity. A. 


RE Pm 


TRANSLATION 


OF BISHOP LOWTH’S ELEGANT AND MUCH-AD- 
MIRED LATIN EPITAPH ON HIS DAUGHTER. 


BY A GENTLEMAN, JUST DECEASED, 


H! much-lov’d fhade, where late imprefs’d was feen 
The glow of genius, and the mildeft mein ; 

Where unaffuming worth was known to dwell, 
Meek piety and modefty, farewell ! 

Farewell, belov’d beyond a daughter’s name, 
That fans affection’s ever vivid flame ! 

Farewell, my child; we, when the times go round 
Shall meet in blifs ; (may I be worthy found!) 
When thee felecting from th’ angelic train, 
Thy fire thall cry, his wifhes to obtain, 
* Come, dear Maria, cometo thefe my arms again |” 


Re 


SOLILOQUY OF A ROBIN RED-BREAST, 


ON SURVEYING AN EMPTY HOUSF, IN WHICH HE HAD 
BEEN ENTERTAINED FOR SEVERAL WINTERS. 


HERE are my friends? alas ! how chang’d the fcene ! 
Since firft I carol’d near this well-known green ; 

No more from room to room I wing my flight, 
No more the well-plac’d crumbs attract my fight; 
No more I hear each kind approving voice, 
Pronounce my cheerful fonnet as their choice: 
Now to fome gloomy barn muft I retreat, 
‘here flies and {piders form the only treat ; 
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Yet ofttimes fhall this weeping-willow tree, 
A tranfient evening ftation form for me: 
Here will I vent my grief in plaintive fong, 
And tell my forrows to the feather’d throng. 
M. 


Nn TR ta 


ON THE FLIGHT OF TIME, 


SUGGESTED BY THE CONTEMPLATION OF A 
RUIN, 


AND SUITED TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE YEARs 


ND e’n fo fares it with the things of earth 
Which feem moft conftant ; there will come the cloud 
That fhall infold them up, and leave their place 
A feat for emptinefs. Our narrow ken 
Reaches too far, when all that we behold 
Is but the havoc of wide-wafting time, 
Or what he foon fhall fpoil. His outfpread wings, 
Which bear him like an eagle o’er the earth, 
Are plumed in front fo downy foft they feem 
To fofter what they touch, and mortal fools 
Rejoice beneath their hovering ; woe the while ! 
For in that indefatigable FLIGHT, 
The multitudinous ftrokes inceffantly 
Bruife all beneath their cope, and mark on all 
His fecret injury. On the front of man 
Grey hairs and wrinkles; ftill as Time fpeeds on, 
Hard, and more hard his iron pennons beat 
With ceafelefs violence, nor over pafs 
Till all the creatures of this nether world 
Are one wide quarry! Following dark behind 
The cormorant Odb/ivion {wallows up 
The carcafes that Time hath made his prey. 


Literarp 














Medical Extra&s—On the Nature of Health, and the 
Laws of the Nervous and Fibrous Syftems, with 
Praétical Obfervations, by a Friend to Improve- 

4 vols. 8vo. il. 8s. in boards. With /e- 

veral eiegant Plates. Symonds. 


ments. 


O this elaborate Work we muft give our appro- 
bation, for we have read it with great plea- 
fure and improvement. The whole plan is executed 
with fo much ability, that we are at a lofs to determine 
with which we were moft pleafed, the ufefulnefs of its 
materials, the perfpicuity of its explication, or the ele- 
gant language in which the ideas of the Author are 
conveyed to us. 

The four Volumes are refpeétively dedicated to Sir 
Jofeph Banks, to Dr. Darwin, to the Rev. Mr.Town- 
fend, and to Dr. Hugh Blair, of Edinburgh. A detail 
is given of the hiftory, progrefs, and recent difcoveries 
of ehymiftry ; of the animal f\ftem, with all its intri- 
cate movements, of the means by which it is to be pre- 
ferved in health, and of the paffions and affeétions of 
the mind, the regulation of which is effential to true 


happinefs. 


this work, the reader will form fome faint idea of the 
inftruétion and entertainment to be expeéted. The 
{weep taken by its intelligent author is immenfe, but 
he always feems mafter of his fubjeét, and difcovers the 
moft ardent defire of advancing by means of his fpecu- 
lations the welfare and felicity of his fellow-creatures 





















Literary Revictv, 





From this general furvey of the contents of 
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We prefent the reader with the author’s own words, 
in which he has briefly but fully ftated the nature of 
the work. 


“« APOLOGY. 


« The reader will foon perceive that the Author of Mepi- 
CAL ExTRACTs intended at firft only to have prefenied to the 
Public a concife view of “(THE RELATION WE STAND IN 
WITH REGARD TO THE AIR WE BREATHE; and as the 
fncumatic chemifiry had been fuccefsfully introduced into the 
practice of phyftc, this Volume would have been fucceeded 
with “ PATHOLOGICAL EXTRACTS RELATIVE TO THE 
EXHIBITION OF DIFFERENT ASRS: but the progrefs of 
this new {cience has been fo flow, from the oppofition which 
naturally awaits every great undertaking, that though the in- 
fant {cion foon bloffomed, and bore fruit, yet was the product 
feanty, and the tedious interval was therefore filled up at the 
defire of feveral fcientific friends, in giving “* THE RELA- 
TION WE STAND IN WITH REGARD TO HEAT,—LIGHT, 
—~CLOTHING,—FOOD,—EXERCISE,—and laftly, THE oB- 
JECTS WHICH EXCITE THE MIND THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
OF THE SENSES,” 

Firft, it is explained “ HOW THESE STIMULI IN A PRO- 
PER PROPORTION CONDUCETO HEALTH,” This occupies 
the two firft volumes: and at the commencement of the third 
it is fhewn “6 How THESE STIMULI TEND TO DESTROY 
HEALTH WHEN IN EXCESS.’’—and in this volume it is alfo 
fhewn ‘““ How THE ANIMAL FRAME iS AFFECTED, WHEN 
THESE STIMULI ARE IN AN UNDER PROPORTION.” —The 
fourth volume relates chicfly to the nervous /y/lem, “ BEING 
THE HISTORY AND EFFECTS OF THE EMOTIONS AND 
PASSIONS OF THE MIND, AND THE LAWS TO WHICH THESE 
ARE SUBSERVIENT.” 

Thus, amidft numerous avocations, I have attempted to 
explain, more extenfively than has hitherto been done, part 
of the SYSTEM which was firft eftablithed by Dr. ohn 
Brown, and upon which the pneumatic praétice is engrafted ; a 
fyftem not in it/z/f at any time complete, but to be confidered 
as a FOUNDATION and a SCAFFOLDING, which will enable 
future induftry to ereét a SOLID and a BEAUTIFUL EDI- 
FICE, eminent both for its jimplicity and utility, as wie 
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for the permanency of its materials—which may not moulder, 
like the ftrutures already ercéted, into the fand of which they 
were compofed: but which may ftand unimpaired, like the 
NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, a rock amid the watte of ages !”” 


We particularly admire the devotional remarks 
which are everywhere happily interfperfed, and as 
medical gentlemen are, in general, not the moft re- 
markable for their attachment to religion, we tranfcribe 
the following fingular Prayer, to be found in the fourth 
volume, with the perufal of which we were gratified. 


“ PRAYER, 


“ What a noble privilege is it of human reafon to attain the 
knowledge of the Supreme Betno; and from the vifible 
works of nature, be enabled to infer fo fublime a principle as 
its SuPREME Creator! Though the ftupidity of men, bar- 
barons and uninftructed, be fo great, that they may not fee a 
SovEREIGN AuTHoR in the more obvious works of nature, 
to which they are fo much famiiiarized; yet it fcarcely feems 

offible that any one of good underftanding fhould reje& thar 
idea, when once it is fuggefted.—A furpofe, an intention, a 
defign, is evident in every thing; and when our comprehen 
fion is fo far enlarged as to contemplate the firft rife of this 
vifible fyftem, we muft adopt, with the ftrongeft conviction, 
the idea of fome INTELLIGENT Cause or AUTHOR, But 
the vulgar, that is the generality of mankind (a few excepted), 
never elevate their contemplation to the heavens, or penetrate 
into the fecret ftructure of vegetable or animal bodies, fo as to 
difcover a SUPREME MIND, or ORIGINAL PROVIDENCE, 
which beftows laws on every part of nature. They confider 
thefe admirable works in a more confined and felfith view ; 
and finding their own happinefs or mifery to depend on the 
fecret influence of external objects, they folely regard the 
caufes which produce all thefe events, and diftribute pain, 
good and ill, by their powerful, but filent, operation. 

HUME, 

“ O my Gop! if fo many men do not difcover THEE in 
this great {pectacle THov giveft them of all nature; it is 
not becaufe rHou art far from any of us. Every one of us 
feels THEE, as it were, with his hand: but the fenfes, and 
paffions 
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paflions they raife, take up all the attention of our minds, 
Thus, O Lorp, thy light fhines in darknefs: but the dark- 
nefs is fo thick and gloomy, that it does not admit the beams 
of thy light. Tuou appeareft everywhere ; and everywhere 
unattent&e mortals neglect to perceive THEE, All nature pro- 
claims THEE. But fhe fpeaks to deaf men, whofe deafnefs 
proceeds from the noife and clatter they make to ftun them- 
felves. Tou art near, and within them, but they are fugi- 
tive and wandering as it were out of themfelves, Alas! thy 
very gifts, which fhould fhew them the hand from whence 
they fow, amufe them to fuch a degree, as to hinder them 
from perceiving it. If THoU wert a barren, impotent, and in- 
animate body, like a flower, that decays and falls to ruin; a 
picture, that is but a collection of colours to ftrike the imagi- 
nation; or an ufelefs metal that glitters; they would perceive 
THEE, and fondly afcribe to THeE the power of giving them 
pleafure ; although, in reality, pleafure cannot be felt by in- 
animate matter, and animation can alone fpring from 1HEE, 
who art the true fource of all life. Iftherefore rHou wert a 
lumpith, frail, and inanimate being; a mafs without any 
powcr ; a meie fhadow ; thy fantaftic nature would bufy their 
vanity, and abforb all their mean and brutifh thoughts. But 
hecaufe THOU art an UNKNOWN BEING, and SPIRI- 
TUAL, they perceive THEE not. The very light, that 
fhould light them, ftrikes them blind; like the rays of the 
fun which hinders us from feeing that luminary. In fine, be- 
caufe THOU art too elevated, and too pure in thy nature te 
affe&t grofs fenfes, men are become like beafts, and perceive 
THEE not. O mifery! O difmal night, that furrounds the 
children of Apam! O monttrows ftupidity! Man has eyes 
only to fee fhadows, TRUTH appears a phantom to him. 
What’s nothing, is all; and what is ALL, is nothing to him. 
What do I behold in all nature? GOD everywhere, and ftill 
GOD alone. When I think, O Lorn, that all being is in 
THEE, rHov exhaufteft and {walloweft up all my thoughts. 
I know not what becomes of myfelf. Whatever is not THOU 
difappears ; and fcarce fo much of me remains, wherewithal 
to find myfelf again. Who fees THEE not, never faw any 
thing; and who is not fenfible of THEE, never was fenfible 
of any thing! He is as if he were not. His whole life is but 
adicam! He is devoid of comfoit! How happy he who 
fearchesy 
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fearches, fighs, and thirfts after THEE! “ For who is like 
unto THEE, O Lory? My heart melts, and my fleth faints, 
O Gov oF MY SOUL, and my ETERNAL WEALTH.” 


The plates, particularly thofe of the Heart, and the 
Emblems of Immortality, are admirably executed. In- 
deed few medical volumes, together with their em- 
bellifhments, contain fuch a fund of inftruétion and 
entertainment. 


a I me 


Prafical Education. By Maria Edgeworth, Author 
of Letters for Literary Ladies, and the Parent's 
Affifiant ; and by Richard Lovell Edzeworth, F.R.S. 
and M.R.I. A. 2 Vols. 4to. Johnfon. 


ieaahileh aned : 
(Concluded from frage 308.) 
sc \ prea we have thus been examining the general 


means of educating the heart and the underftand- 
ing, we have avoided entering minutely into the technical 
methods of obtaining certain parts of knowledge. It was ef- 
eter in the fit place, to thew how the defire of know- 
ledge was to be excited: what acquirements are moft defira- 
ble, and how they are to be moft eafily obtained, are the next 
confiderations. In the chapters on books—claffical literatuie 
and grammar—arithmetic and geometry—geography and aftro- 
nomy—mechanics and chemiutry—we have attempted to 
thew, how a tafte for literature may early -be infufed into the 
minds of children, and how the rudiments of fcience, and 
fome general pri iciples of knowledge, may be acquired, with- 
out difgutting the pupil, or fatiguing him by. unceafing appli- 
cation. We have, in fpeaking of the choice of books for 
~— fuggefted the general principles by which a felec- 
tion may be fafely mace; and by minute, but we hope not- 
vicious criticifm, we have illuftrated our principles fo as to 
m: ke them praétically ufeful 
‘© The examination of M. Condillac’s Cours d’Etude was 
meant to illuftrate our own fentiments, more than to attack a 
particular fyftem. Far from intending to depreciate this au- 
thor, we think mot highly of his abilities ; but we thought 
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it neceflary to point out fome pra¢tical errors in his mode of 
initruction. Without examples from real life, we fhould have 
wandered, as many others of far fuperior abilities have al- 
ready w andeted, in the fhadowy land of theory. 

*¢ In our chapters on grammar, arithmetic, mechanics, 
chemiftry, &c. all that we have attempted has been to recall 
to preceptors the difficulties which they once experienced, and 
to trace thofe early footfteps which time infenfibly obliterates, 
How few poffefs, like Faruknaz in the Perfian tale, the happy 
ait of transfufing their own fouls into the bofoms of others ! 

“© We fhall not :pity the reader whom we have dragged 
through Garretfon’s Exercifes, if we can fave one trembling 
Vittle pilgrim from that “ flough of defpond.”? We hope that 
the patient, quict mode of teaching claffical literature, that 
we have found to fucceed in a few inftances, may be found 
equally fuccefsful in others; we are not confcious of having 
exaggerated, and we fincerely with that fome intelligent, be- 
nevolent parents may verify our experiments upon their own 
children. 

“ The great difficulty which has been found in attempts to 
inftruét children in fcience has, we apprehend, arifen from 
the theoretic manner in which preceptors have proceeded. The 
knowledge that cannot be immeciately applied to ufe, has no 
intereft for children, has no hold upon their memories ; they 
may learn the principles of mechanics, or geometry, or-che- 
miftry ; but if they have no means of applying their know- 
Jedge, it is quickly forgotten, and nothing but the difgutt 
connected with the recolleétion of ufelefs Jabour iemains in 
the pupil’s mind. It has been our obje&t, in tieating of thefe 
fubjeéts, to fhew how they may be made interefting to young 
people; and for this purpofe we fhould point out to them, in 
the daily, aétive bufinefs of life, the praétical ule of fcientific 
knowledge. Their fenfes fhould be exercifed in experiments, 
and thefe experiments fhould be fimple, diftinét, and appli- 

cable to fome obje& in which our pupils are immediately in- 
terefted. We are not folicitous about the quantity of know- 
ledge that is obtained at any given age, but we are extremely 
anxious that the defire to learn fhould continua ily increafe, 
and that whatever is taught fhould be taught with the at perfpi- 
cuity, which improves the general underf anding. If the firft 
principles of fcience are once clearly underftood, there is no 
danger 
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danger that the pupil fhould not, at any fubfequent period of 
his life, improve his praétical fkill, and increafe his know- 
ledge to whatever degree he thinks proper. 

“© We have hitherto proceeded without difcuffing the com- 
parative advantages of public or private education. Whether 
children are to be educated at home, or to be fent to public 
feminaries, the fame courfe of education, during the firit years 
of their lives, fhould be purfued; and the preparatory care of 
parents is effential to the fuccefs of the public preceptor. We 
have admitted the necefiity of public fchools, and, in the pre- 
fent fiate of fociety, we acknowledge that many parents have 
it not in their power properly to fuperintend the private edu- 
cation of a family. We have earneitly advifed parents not to 
attempt private education without frft calculating the difficul- 
ties of the undertaking ; we have pointed out that, by co- 
operating with the. public initruétor, parents may aiffift in the 
formation of their childven’s characters, without undertaking 
the fole management of their claflical inftruétion. A private 
education, upon a calm furvey of the advantages of both fyf- 
tems, we prefer, becaufe more is in the power of the private 
than of the public inftruétor. One uniform courfe of experi- 
ence may be preferved, and no examples, but thofe which we 
with to have followed, need be feen by thofe children who are 
brought up at home. When we give our opinion in favour of 
private education, we hope that all we have faid on fervants 
and on acquaintance will be full in the reader’s recolicétion. 
No private education, we repeat it, can fucceed without per- 
fect unanimity, confiftency, and tteadinefs, amongft al! the 
individuals in the family. 

“© We have recommended to parents the higheft liberality 
as the higheft prudence, in rewarding the care of enlightened 
preceptors. Ye great and opulent parents ‘ condefcend to make 
your children happy ; provide for yourfelves the cordial of do- 
meflic affection againft * that ficknefs of long life—old age.’* 

“© In what we have faid of governeffes, mafters, and the 
value of female accomplifhments, we have confidered not 
only what is the fafhion of to-day, but rather what is likely 
to be the fafhion of ten or twenty years hence. Mothers will 
look back, and obferve how much the fyftem of female edu- 
cation has altered within ‘their own memory ; and they will 
fee, with “ the prophetic eye of tafte,’”’ what may probably 
Mma2 be 
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be the fafhion of another fpring—another race*¥. We have 
endeavoured to fubftitute the words domeftie happinefs inftead 
of the prefent terms, ‘ fuccefs in the world-—fortunate efta- 
blithments,”’ &c. This will lead, perhaps, at firft, to fome 
confufion in the minds of thofe who have been long ufed to 
the old terms; but the new vocabulary has its advantages ; 
the young and unprejudiced will, perhaps, perceive them, 
and maternal tenderneis wiil calculate with more precifion, 
but not with lefs eagernefs, the chances of happinets accord- 
ing to the new and old tables of intereft. 

** Seétary-metaphyficians, if any of this defcription fhould 
ever deign tu open a book that has a fraéica/ title, will, we 
fear, be difappointed in our chapters on Memory, Imagina- 
tion, and Judgment. They will not find us the partizans of 
any fyftem, and they will probably clofe the volume with fu- 
percilious contempt. We endeavour to confole ourfelves by 
the hope that men of fenfe and candour will be more indul- 
gent, and will view with more complacency an attempt to 
colle& from all metaphyfical writers thofe obfervations which 
can be immediately-of practical ufe in education Without 
any pompous pretenfions, we have given a fketch of what we 
have been able to underftand and afcertain of the hiftory of the 
mind. On fome fubjeéts the wifeft of our readers will at 
leaft give us credit for knowing that we are ignorant. 

“ We do not fet that high vaiue upon Memory, which 
{ome preceptors are inclined to do. From all that we have ob- 
feived, we believe that few people are naturally deficient in 
this faculty; though in many it may have been fo injudici-~ 
oufly cultivated as to induce the fpeétators to conclude, that 
there was fome original defe& in the reteutive power. The 
recollective power is lefs cultivated than it ought to be, by the 
ufual modes of education; and this is one reafon why fo few 
pupils rife above mediocrity. They lay up treafures for 
moths to corrupt; they acquire a quantity of knowledge, 
they learn a multitude of words by rote, and they cannot 
produce a fingle faét, or a fingle idea, in the moment 
when it is wanted: they colleét, but they cannot com- 
bine. We have fuggefted the means of cultivating the in- 
ventive faculty at the fame time that we ftore the memory ; 
we have fhewn, that on the order in which ideas are prefented 


* “ Another fpring, another race fupplies.’’—Pofe’s Hom, 
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to the mind, depends the order in which they will recur to the 
memory; and we have given examples from the hiftories of 
great men and little children, of the reciprocal affiftance which 
the memory and the inventive powers afford each other. 

“© In {peaking of Tafte it has been our with to avoid pre- 
judice and affectation. We have advifed that children fhould 
early be informed, that the principles of tafte depend upun 
cafual, arbitrary, variable affociations. This will prevent our 
pupils from falling into the vulgar error of being amazed and 
feandalifed at the taftes of other times and other nations. The 
beauties of nature and the produé¢tions of art, which are found 
to be moft generally pleafing, we fhould affuciate with plea- 
fure in the mind: but we ought not to expect that children 
fhould admire thofe works of imagination which fuggeft ins 
ftead of expreffing ideas. Until children have acquired the 
language, until they have all the neceffary train of ideas, 
many of the fineft ftrokes of genius in oratory, poetry, and 
painting, muft to them be abfolutely unintelligible, 

«* In a moral point of view we have treated of the falfe af- 
fociations which have early influence upén the imagination, 
and produce the furious paffions and miferable vices. The 
falfe affociations which firft infpne the young and innocent 
mind with the love of wealth, of power, or of what is falfely 
called pleafure, are pointed out; and fome practical hints are 
offered to parents, which it is hoped may tend to preferve 
their children from thefe moral infanities. 

& We do not think that perfons who are much ufed to 
children will quarrel with us for what we have faid of early 
prodigies of wit. People who merely talk to children for 
the amufement of the moment, may admire their “ lively 
nonfenfe,”’ and will probably think the fimplicity of mind 
that we prefer is downright ftupidity. The habit of reafon- 
ing is feldom learned by children who are much taken notice 
of for their fprightly repartees ; but we have obferved, that 
children, after they have learned to reafon, as they grow up 
and become acquainted with the manners and cuftoms of the 
world, are by no means deficient in talents for converfation, 
and in that fpecies of wit which depends upon the perception 
of analogy between ideas, rather than a play upon words. At 
all events we would rather that our pupils fhould be without 
the brilliancy of wit, than the folid and effential power of 
judgment, Mm 3 “ To 
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“ To cultivate the judgment of childien, we muft begin by 
teaching them accurately to examine and compare fuch exter- 
nal objects as are immediately obvious to their fenfes; when 
they begin to argue, we muft be careful to make them explain 
their terms and abide by them. In books and converfation, 
they mutt avoid all bad reafoning, nor fhould they ever be 
encouraged in the quibbling habit of arguing for viétory. 

“ Prudence we confider as compounded of judgment and 
refolution. When we teach children to rete& upon and com- 
pare their own feelings, when we frequently give them their 
choice in things that are interetting to them, we educate them 
to be prudent. We cannot teach this virtue until children 
have had fome experience ; as far as their experience goes their 
prudence may be exercifed. Thofe who refleét upon their 
own feclings, and find out exa&ly whar it is that makes them 
happy, are taught wifdom by a very few diitiné leffuns. 
Even fools, it is faid, grow wife by experience, but it is not 
until they grow old uuader her rigid difcipline. 

“* Economy is ufually underftood to mean prudence in the 
management of money; we have ufed this word in a more 
enlarged fenfe. Children, we have obferved, may be econo- 
mic of any thing that is entrufted to their charge ; until they 
have fome ufe for money they need not be troubled or tempted 
with it; if ail the neceffaries and conveniencies of life are pro- 
vided for them, they muft fpend whatever is given to them as 
pocket money in fuperfluities. This habituates them early to 
extravagance. We do not apprehend that young peopie 
fhould be entrufted with money, till they have been fome 
time ufed to manage the money bufinefs of others. They 
may be taught to keep the accounts of a family, from which 
they will learn the price and value of differént commodities. 
All this our readers will perceive is nothing more than the ap- 
plication of the different reafoning powers to difieient objects, 

“ We have thus flightly given a fummary of the chapters 
in the preceding work to recall the whole in a conneéted view 
to the mind; a few fimple piinciples run through the different 
parts; all the purpofes of praétical education tend to one aif- 
tinét object; to render our pupils good and wife, that they 
may enjoy the greateit poflible fhare of happinefs at prefent 
and in future. 

‘¢ Parental care and anxicty, the hours devoted to the in- 
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ftruétion of a familv, will not be thrown away. If pa- 
rents have the patience to wait for their reward, that reward 
will far furpafs their moft fanguine expeétations ; they will 
find in their children agreeable companions, fincere and affec- 
tiunate fiiends. Whether they live in retirement, or in the 
buly world, they will feel their intereft in life increafe, their 
pleafures multiplied by fympathy with their beloved pupils; 
they will have a Harpy HoME. How much is compriled 
in that fingle ex, reflion! The gratitude of their pupils will 
continually recall to their minds the delightful reflection, that 
the felicity of their whole family is their work ; that the vir- 
tues and talents of their childien are the ueceffary confeguences 
of GooD EDUCATION.” 





The New Annual Regifter ; or, General Repoftory of 
Hiftory, Politics, and Literature, for the Year 1797, 
io which is prefixed, The Hiftory of Knowledge, 
Learning, and Tajfie in Great Eritain during the 
Reign of King Charles [l. Part I. Robinfous. 
10s. 6d. 


YHE New Aunual Regifter is now eftablithed in that 
reputation which it has fo juftly acquired. Never- 
thelcis, it is pleating to obferve, that no relaxation has 
taken place on the efforts of the editors to pleafe 
and inftruét their readers. We hope, alfo, that 
the fame diligence and impartiality will continue to be 
made, for the detail of every revolving year becomes of 
high importance to future hiftorians. The Annual Re- 
gitter is a Repofitory whence will be taken materials for 
almoft every department in literature. 

Britith and Foreign Biftory—Principal Occurrences 
—Public Papers—Biographical Anecdotes and Charac- 
ters— Manners of Nations—Claffical and Polite Criti- 
ciftn—Philofophical Papers—Antiquities—Mifcellane- 
ous Papers--Poetry-——Domeftic and Foreign Literature, 
conftirute the contents of this ponderous volume. 

It has, it feems; been ufual to accompany ” VO 
ume 
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lume with the H:ftory of Knowledge, a very pleafing 
and infiructive fubjeét. The prefent prefixed differta- 
tion refpeéts Theological Knowledge in the reign of 
Charles [1. which is drawn up with attention and ability. 
We were particularly pleafed with the terms in which 
perfecution is reprobated—the difgrace of the nation. 
We are now fallen on happier times; may the bleffings 
of toleration be extended to our lateft pofterity ! 


In the prefatory Hiftory of Knowledge occur the fol- 
lowing judicious obfervations : 


“ The charaéter of a nation, both with refpeé& to morals 
and literature, is commonly found to vary with that of its 
rulers. Morals and literature are indeed in many refpects 
clofely connected; and {cience will not in genera] flourith with- 
out cultivation. The writers therefore, in many departments, 
of what are termed the de/les /ettres, in particular, will affume 
acaft and charaéter from the manners of the times; and, though 
individuals may cafually arifé eminent in particular branches 
at {cience,. yet, thofe which are mott encouraged willin gene- 
ral occupy moft the attention of mankind, 

“© We are now arrived at a period which, in chara&er and 
manners, afforded a remarkable contraft to that which it im- 
mediately fucceeded. Indeed it is difficult to conceive how, 
in fo fhort a lapfe of time, the genius and puriuits of a peopie 
fhould undergo fo complete an alteration. That feverity of 
manners, which is a general chara¢teriftic of fectaries, and 
which is infeparable from a flate of adverfity and oppretfiea, 
ftill attached to the prefbyterian party after the attainment of 
power, and the independents and other fe@aries who were 
the immediate fupporters of Cromwell, affected, if potlibie, 
ftill greater aufterity. Men in office affumed a grave and even 
fanctified appearance; their favourite ftudy (if they fudied at 
all) was theology ; and their literature was the facred writ- 
ings, and the more enthuftafiic defcription of commentators 
on the Bible. The imitative paffion, which is ftrongly pre- 
dominant in the inferior claffes of fociety, introduced a fobricty 
of demeanour even amongft the lowett of the vulgar; and 
their tafle, as far as they afpired to intellectual improvement, 
was congenial to that of their fuperiors, The royaliits were 
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effentially different in almoft every refpeét. SOppofition in 
inteefts commonly produces oppoSition in habits and condué, 
fince men will feldom adopt the manners of thofe by whom 
they are perfecuted. Charles too, and moft of his near con- 
nections, had {pent their latter years in the contaminated at- 
mofphere of the French court; a country where vice and im- 
morality feemed congenial to the national character, or to 
{peak more corre&tly, perhaps, to the character of its defpotic 
government.— In fuch a {chool, where every fpecies of moral 
depravity that can eafily be imagined was taught and prac- 
tifed, this worthlefs monarch was found an apt fcholar. He 
is charaéterifed by Burnet as “ one who had great vices, but 
fcarcely any virtues to correét them;’’ and the chaiacter, 
though fevere, is but too well juftified by his condu@&. He 
was deftitute of every feeling of humanity, of every principle 
of honour; and was only reflrained from the moft wicked ex- 
ceffes of tyranny by his floth, his debauchery, and cowardice. 
Charles, it is well known, was an infidel with refpeét to all 
religion, natural and revealed; and fuch a profeffion only 
could fuit the profligate life in which he was engaged. Few, 
however, have the courage to die in the hopelefs ftate in which 
unbelief inyolves them; and, at his latter moments, he caught 
eagerly at that delufive fupport which popery extends to the 
defpairing finner. His cxample, however, rendered infi- 
delity and even atheifm popular. The bifhop of Salifbury 
fays “ that, when he faw young men of quality who had 
fomethjng more than ordinary in them, he drew them about 
him, and fet himfelf to corrupt them both in religion and mo- 
rality; ia which he proved fo unhappily fuccefsful, that he 
left England much changed at his death from what he found 
it at his reitoration,” 








Fears in Solitude, writien in 1798, during the Alarm 
of an Invafion: to which are added, France, ar 
Ode; and Krofft at Midnight. By 8. T. Coleridge. 
is. 6d. Johnfon. 

HE Public are already acquainted with the prolific 
and eccentric genius of Mr. Coleridge, whole 
firains have been liftened to on furmer occafions with 
. appro- 
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approbation. ‘This publication will not diminith the 
fame which he has already obtained. 


On the Alarm of the Invafion we find the following 
beautiful lines :— 


coe seo ce se Spare us yetawiile, 
Father and God! O {pare us yet awhile! 
O let not Englifh women drag their flight 
Fainting beneath the burden of their babes, 
Of the fweet infants, that but yeiterday 
Laugh’d at the breaft ! Sons, brothers, hufbands, ali 
Who ever gaz’d with fondnefs on the forms, 
Which grew up with you round the fame fire fide, 
And all who ever heard the fabbath bells 
Without the infidel’s fcorn, make yourfelves pure! 
Stand forth! be men! repel an impious foc, 
Impious and falfe, a light yet cruel race, 
That laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder ; and ftill promifing 
Freedom, themfelves too fenfual to be free, 
Poifon life’s amities, and cheat the heart 
Of Faith and quiet Hope, and all that foothes 
And all that lifts the fpirit! Stand we forth; 
Render them back upon th’ infulted ocean, 
And let them tofs as idly on its’ waves, 
As the vile fea-weeds, which fome mountain blaft 
Sweeps from our fhores} And O! may we return 
Not with a drunken triumph, but with fear, 
Repenting of the wrongs with which we ftung 
So fierce a foe to frenzy ! 
I have told, 

me Britons! O my brethren! [ have told 

»& bitter truth, but without bitternefs. 
“s or deem my zeal or faétious or miftim’d; 
For never can true courage dwell with them, 
Who, playing tricks with confcience, dare not look 
At their own vices., We have been too long 
Dupes of adcep delufion! Some, belike, 
Groaning with reftlefs enmity, expeé 
Ail change from change of conftituted power: 
As if a government had been,a robe, 
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On which our vice and wickeanefs were tagg’d 
Like fancy-points and fringes, with the robe 
Pull’d off at pleafure. Fondly thefe attach 
A iadical caufation to a few 
Poor drudges of chattifing Providence, 
Who borrow al] their hues and qualities 
From our own folly and rank wickednefs, 
Which gave them birth, and nurfe them. Others, 
meanwhile, 
Dote with a mad idolatry ; and all, 
Who will not fall before their images, 
And yield them worfhip, they are enemies 
Ev’n of their country !—Such have I been deem’d, 
But, O dear Britain ! O my mother ifle ! 
Needs muft thou prove a name moft dear and holy 
To me, a fon, a brother, and a friend, 
A hufband and a father ! who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky fhores. 
O native Britain! O my. mother ifle ! 
How fhould’ft thou prove aught elfe but dear and holy 
To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks, and feas, 
Have drunk in all my intelleétual life, 
All fweet fenfations, all ennobling thoughts, 
All adoration of the God in nature, 
All lovely and all honourable things, 
Whatever makes this mortal fpirit feel 
The joy and greatnefs of its future being > 
There lives nor form nor feeling in my foul 
Unborrow’d from my country! O divine 
And beauteous ifland, thou haft been my fole 
And moft magnificent temple,, in the which 
I walk with awe, and fing my ftately fongs, 
Loving the God that made me’!— 
May my fears, 
My filial fears, be vain! and may the vaunts 
And menace of the vengeful enemy 
Pafs like the guft, that roar’d and died away 
In the diftant tree, which heard, and only heard ; 
In this low dell bow’d not the delicate grafs. ‘ 
ut 
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But now the gentle dew-fall fends abroad 

The fruitlike perfume of the golden furze: 

The light has left the furamit of the hill, 

Tho’ ftill a funny gleam lies beautiful 

On the long-ivied beacon.—Now, farewell, 

Farewell, awhile, O foft and filent fpot! 

On the green fheep-track, up the heathy hill, 

Homeward I wind my way; and to! recall’d 

From bodings, that have well nigh wearied me, 

1 find myfelf upon the brow, and paufe 

Startled! And after, lonely fojourning 

In fuch a quiet and furrounded fcene, 

This burft of profpect, here the fhadowy main, 

Dim-tinted, there the mighty majefty 

Of that huge amphitheatre of rich 

And elmy fields, feems like fociety, 

Converfing with the mind, and giving it 

A livelier impulfe, and a dance of thought ; 

And now, belov’d Stowey! I behold 

Thy church-tower, and (methinks) the four huge elms 

Cluft’ring, which mark the manfion of my friend ; 

And clofe behind them, hidden from my view, 

Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe 

And my babe’s mother dwell in peace! With light 

And quicken’d footfteps thitherward I tend, 

Rememb’ring thee, O green and filent dell ! 

And grateful, that by nature’s quietnefs 

And folitary mufings all my heart 

Is foften’d, and made worthy to indulge 

Love, and the thoughts that yearn for human kind. 
Nether Stowey, April 20, 1798. 


nr EE re 


The Crifis, or the Britifh Mufe to the Britifh Minifter 
and Nation. By the Author of Indian Antiquities. 
Faulder. 2s. 6d. 


Tas Poem opens with the merits of Mr. Pitt, and 
of the poetry we can in general fpeak mm terms 

of approbation. It is intended to roufe and preferve a 
ip rit 
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fpirit of refiftance to the French upon the threatened 
invafion, which iscertainly to be commended, fince we 
want not the enemy in this country. The temper of 
the infernal Rode/pierre is thus well pourtrayed :— 


Spirit of Robefpierre ! that lov’ft to rove 
The deathful cavern and funereal grove, 
What wide deftruétion hath thy fury-hurl’d, 
How thinn’d the nations of the ravag’d world! 
And thou, whofe fable pinions wide outfpread, 
O’er all the weft Cimmerian darknefs fhed, 
Known by thy phrenzy’d eye, thy blood-ftain’d veft, 
The Gorgon horrors gleaming on thy creft, 
Democracy! than whom no direr fiend 
Did e’er from hell’s deep gloom to earth afcend : 
Oh! gender’d when primeevai darknefs reign’d, 
And lawlefs anarchy her throne maintain’ ; 
That lov’d to mount the rapid whirlwind’s wing, 
And hear the favage midnight tempeft fing ; 
Or, baiking in the lightning’s fearful blaze, 
On the wreck’d globe to dart thy raptur’d gaze ; 
On burning towns and palaces o’erthrown, 
And hear’, unmov’d, expiring Nature groan ; 
Dragg’d to thine altars, what a countlefs throng, 
Slaughter’d like beatts, the fhriek of death prolong ! 
Nor thefe of vulgar fame, or humble birth, 
But of the nobleft line, the proudeft worth ; 
All that in virtue, talents, genius, fhine, 
Swell the dire carnage round thy gory fhrine! 
Or, urg’d by favage tendernefs to fave 
From the dire horrors of an inftant grave, 
What ling’ ring tortures fhall the wretch await, 
How black around him rolls the florm of fate ; 
Tor from the darling child and blooming wite, 
In defert folitudes to watte his life; 
Condemn’d beneath a tropic fun to toil, 
Delve the dark mine, or plough the burning foil. 
Infuriate fiend: at length thy wrath fufpend, 
Or to the Lybian wafte thy footfteps bend, 
On kindred tygers {pend thy murd’rous rage, 
But ceafe with man eternal war to wage! 


Na 





Count 
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Count Benyowfky; or, the Confpiracy of Kamifchatka. 
A Tragi-Comedy in Five Adts, by Baron Kotzebue, 
Author of the Stranger, performed at the Theatre- 
Royal, Drury Lane. Tranflated from the German, , 
by the Rev. W. Render, Teacher of the German 
Language in the Univerfity of Cambridge, ad edit. 
with an elegant Frontifpiece. Symonds. 


IN this play the dramatic genius of its author fhines . 

forth with a refplendent luftre. A number of exiles 
in Kamtfchatka, the place whither the Ruffians banith 
offenders, had long meditated their releafe, but wanted 
aleaderto enfure fuccefs to their efforts for emancipation. 
Benyow/ky is that leader. The play opens with his ar- 
rival among the exiles; his talents and virtues excite the 
love of the Governor’s daughter, who procures his 
freedom for him. He is to be united to her, but is a 
married man, therefore avoids it, and proceeds in the 


liberation of his fellowscaptives. He effeéts their efcape, 
the Governor is conduéted bound to the fhore, where 
they embark, he entreats Benyowfky not to take his 
daughter with him, and finally yieids to the old man’s 
importunate requeft, This affeéting fcene we prefent 
to our Readers, and with it the play concludes :— 


“ Athanafia. Ah, Benyowfky, you have it ftill in your 
power to re-eftablifh all things. Once more give me up, and 
reftore me and yourfelf to my father. Set him at liberty ! 
Open the gates! You have fought as a hero, now aét as a 
man ; your enemies are fubdued, fubdue now yourfelf! Exe 
change the laurel of victory for the myrtle of love; the dan- 
gers of thefea, for tranquillity in my arms! Come to my fa- 
ther, and loofe his fetters; receive in return, together with his 
bieffing, pardon for your followers, repofe ta your confcience, 
and you will confer on me happinefs inexpreffible ! 

“ Benyowfky. Athanafia, whitherroves your fancy? My 
wife— ; 

“© Athanafia. Ah! Y know not what I fay ! 

© Benyowfky, The die is caft! The great wheel of def- 

tmy 
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a 
tiny irrefiftibly rolls on. What mortal might fhall grafp the 
{poke ? 

“ Athanafia. Weavens protect me! or this confufion will 
overwhelm me. 

“ Benyow/fky. Sifter, I will perform what I promifed you. 

“ Confpirator. (Comes back.) It has taken effect. 

 Benyowfky. Is every thing quiet ? 

‘€ Confhirator, They tremble at our threat, and intreat for 
peace. 

“* Benyowfky. The governor— 

-. “© Conffirator. Exhorted them from the rampart not to 

{pare his perfon. 

“ Benyowfky. Hal 

“€ Confpirator, Storm! called he: I command it in the 
name of the Emprefs. 

“ Benyowfky. Noble and great! 

“ Conffirator, But in vain. : 

“ Benyowfky. tis well! Nothing now detains us; let 
the drum beat, that the difperfed may colleét themfelves. 
Take the governor in the midft of you; in the harbour we 
will fet him free. Load well your guns, Place cannon at 
the head of our forces, march by them with lighted matches.— 
There thall be no more hoftility, no tumult, no fhouts of 
triumph ; nothing to re-animate the rage of the people. Go, 
I follow you. [Exit Confpirator. 

“ Benyowfky, Come, dear Athanafia. 

6 Athanafia, (Hefitating.) Oh, my paternal roof! 

“ Benyowfky. Look not on the paft. 

“ Athanafia. Here wasI born! Here have I been fof- 
tered by a mother’s love, and a fathet’s tender care. 

&* Benyowfky. Do not embitter your departure. 

*€ Athanafia. For the laft time ! 

 Benyow/fay. Still you may choofe. 

“ Athanafia. Nonever fhall I fee again this abode of my 
youthful joys! Never fhall I hear again the mild voice of my 
father! 

* Benyowfhky. You torture yourfelf and me. 

“ Athanafia. Forgive me! (A drum is heard.) 

“ Benyow/ky. The minutes are precious.- 

« ‘Alana (fuppreffing her anxiety.) Tam ready. 

“ Benyowfky. Beloved girl! Separation from you would 
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be terrible ! though ftill, even now, the choice is in your 
power—Remain or go. 
Athanafia, Remain !—Ah, my father !—Beat the drum ! 
Beat the drum ! that the noife may drown my voice !—Away, 
away! Bear me away ! 
“ Benyowfky. Come to my brotherly arms, 
“ Athanafia. (Once more looking forrowfully around her. }— 
Bleffings on my old father! [ Exeunt. 


The Scene changes. The back ground reprefents a part of the 
harbour, The frigate ready for failing ; the crew bufily em- 
ployed; the Confederates run backwards and forwards. Con- 
seh noife on all hands: “ Heave the anchors !—Unfur! the 
fails !— The wind ts north—eaft by eaft: Pilot !—halle there! 
They are coming !—Yonder is the party winding down the 
hill—Good luck to us! All is reas iy /—Huzza! huxza! 


[Benvowsky, ATHANASIA, CRusTIEW, and the other 
Conjhirators come forward. GOVERNOR in chains undera 
frrong guard, exhaufied with rage. Meantime CRUSTIEW 
and the Confederates run to the fhip, make arrangements, give 
orders, Sc. Benyowsky approaches the GovERNOR. 
ATHANASIA remains fearfully ftanding at a diftance.] 


& Benyowfky. I have now but afew moments. Do we 
part as friends? (Governor throws a look of contempt upon him, 
turns away from him and gnafhes his teeth.) That I was taken 
prifoner fighting againft Ruffians, was that a crime ?—That 
Ihave this day broken thefe hard fetters, is that a crime? 
(Governor keeps a fullen filence.) Honour and patriotifm fum- 
moned me ; to the fate of thefe my brothers, an oath bound 
mine. (Governor does not anfwer.) I had left at home a 
pregnant wife— Oid man! what wouldft thou have done in 
my place? (Governor does not anfwer.) Am I not worthy 
of one word, of one look? It is well! What grief and rage do 
now condemn, your cooler blood to-morrow will excufe— 
— ell! ((sovernor grafps his chains in fury and attempts to 
rujh upunhim, He is refrained He fees Athanafia, beats his 
fe rehead with redoub ied fury and laments aloud.) 

‘ Athonafia. (Throws herfelf at his feet.) Pardon, my 
wih : 
% Governor. (Turning from her.) Who {peaks ta me? 
“ Athanafia. 
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« Athanafia. Your bleffing ! 
“ Governor. My curfe purfue thee acrofs the fea! Mayft 
thou hear it in the ftorm! Hear it in the arms of thy para- 
mour! Tremble at it when the lightning flafhes! and when 
the fun fhines forth, think on thy father’s grave. When the 
thunder roars, may it found my curfe into thine ear, and if a 
foft breeze murmur, mayft thou fancy in it thy father’s dying 
groan. May all abandon thee at thy laft hour as thou aban- 
doneft me! Let nought but the image of thy wrathful father 
float before thy fevered brain! Shouldft thou bear children, a 
grandfire’s curfe be their inheritance! May their ingratitude 
revenge me on theirmother! (4thanafia finks [peechlefs and 
half dead into Benyow/fky’s arms.) 

“© Governor, (Moved by the fight of Athanafia.) Stay with 
me, my child! My dear deluded child remain with me! I 
am old and infirm. When thy mother died, fhe faid to me, 
weep not, I ieave you Athanafia. Wilt thou make a liar of 
thy dying mother? A few weeks, perhaps only a few days, 
how foon they are gone! Then will I lay myfelf down and 
die, and thou mayit fay—I have fulfilled the commands of 
my mother—I have clofed my father’s eyes, 

“ Benyowfky. (Agitated). Spare her! 

** Governor. Thou art my only joy—my only confolation ! 
I love thee with a father’s foudnefs ;—fo will no vile feducer 
love thee; fatiated in thine arms, he will repay thee with 
difguft ; whilit thy old father, in return for his bleffing, afks 
but the gentle preffure of thy hand upon his eyelids, when 
they would clofe themfelves in death. Oh! that thefe locks 
were not already grey; in this fad moment would they whiten, 
and the fight perchance might move thee. (Athanafia ate 
tempts to raife herfelf and falls fainting back.) 

“ Benycw/fky, (Very much moved.) God of heaven! help! 
Seize her and bear her away ! 

“ Governor. (Befide himfelf with anxiety and grief.) Count 
Benyowfky, if thou believeft in God, hearme!. I have never 
offended thee! I have fhewn thee all the kindnefs in my 
power! Thou haft robbed me of my all. Thou haft robbed 
me of my rank and honour! Leave me my daughter, and I 
{till am rich! Count Benyowfky, if thou believeft in God, 
hear me!—For thine own wife’s fakg who prays for thee at 
heme! How can God grant her prayer, if thou robbeft me, a 
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poor old man, of this my only jewel? For thy child’s fake, 
which thou kneweft not when thou wenteft from home, if 
thou wouldft not that it make thee a wretched - father! 
What wouldft thou do with her? See already fhe is a corpfe 
—reftore to me the corpfe of my daughter! (He falls upon 
his knees, and firetches out his hands towards heaven.) Count 
Benyowfky, I have no words—I have no tears, but God has 
thunder ! 

“ Benyow/ky. (Very much agitated, lays the fainting Atha- 
nafia in the arms of the kneeling old man.) There you have 
her, old father! (He draws out the pi@ure of his wife.)— 
Emilia! my wife!—Away on board! (Confufed tumult. Ail 
haften on board.) 

“ Governor. {Preffing his daughter to his bofom in extacy, 
while he fretches out his other hand towards the frip.) God 

lefs thee ftranger! God Almighty blefs thee ! 


The curtain falls. 


This laft fcene is exquifitely reprefented in the From 
tifpiece, with which we were highly pleafed. The 
genius of the artiit feems to have caught the idea of the 
dramatift, and it is impoffible to withhold our fympa- 
thy, Throughout this play the terrible reigns, a'l is 
tumu!t and agitation! Inthe Lover's Vows, or Na- 
tural Son, the amiable is predominant. Both, however, 
difplay the great talents of the author, and may be read 
with improvement. 


Ee 


Hiflorical Account of the moft celebrated Voyages, Tia 
vels, and Difcoveries, from the Time of Columbus to 
the prefént Period. By William Mavor, LL.D. 
Newbery. 20 vols, 2l. ros. 

yas Colleétion is executed with care and ability, 

The plan of the work is excellent, and the perufal 


of it cannot tail to promote the diffufion of knowiedge 
and virtue among the rifling generation, 


The 
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The Britifh Tourifts ; or, Traveller’s Pocket Companion, 
through England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Comprehending the moft celebrated Tours in the 
Britifh lands. By William Mavor, LL. D. New- 
bery. 5 vols. 15s. 


O youth, Hifory thould be ftrenuoufly recom- 

mended, particularly an account of the country 
which has given them birth. To gratify this curiofity 
the prefent performance is happily calculated. In this 
colleétion of tours ENGLAND is delineated by Pen- 
nant, Hutchinfon, Bray, Sullivan, Moritz, Newte, 
and Shaw; SCOTLAND by Pennant, Johnfon, Sulli- 
van, and Newte; LRELAND by Twifs, and Young; 
Wates by Suilivan, Wyndham, and Skrine; IsLe 
oF WiGur by Haffel; and the IsL—e oF Man by 
Robertfon. 

We -haye read the Work with pleafure, and are 
of opinion, that its readers are much indebted to its 
Editor for having brought together no fmall portion of 
inftruétion and entertainment. Some of the moft frzk- 
ing fketches of different places fhali appear in the fue 
ture Numbers of the VisiToR, 


———arT 


Virtue’s Friend, confifting of Effays firft publifhed pe- 
riodically, on Subjedts connedted with the Duty ana 
Happinefs of Mankind. 28. Johnfon. 


HIS Volume, though not diftinguifhed for any fu- 

perior merit in compofition, contains many pieces, 

the perufal of which may prove profitable to young 

minds. Indeed the tendency of the work cannot be too 

much prailed, for it tends to draw off the giddy youth 

from trifling occupations to the purfuit of fubftantial 
happinels, 


Refledtions 
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Refleions on the prefent Condition of the Female Sex, 
with Suggeftions for its Improvement. By Prifcilla 
Wakefield. 38. Johnfon. 


AN ingenious and ufeful Publication, calculated to 

an{wer the end for which it was defigned. Its 
ftyle is eafy and pleafant, its fentiments rational and 
benevolent. The melioration of the condition of the 
other fex is an obje&t deferving of the utmoft attention, 


and will receive that attention from every well confti- 
tuted community. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


eer ENE cree 


Tue clofe of the year is a proper period for acknowledging 
the favours of our Correfpondents. We do it with pleafure. 
Several of their communications, indced, on account of the 
incorreétnefs of the ftyle, orof the forcign nature of the fubjeé& 
to our Work, we have been obliged to reje&t, awd muft con- 
tinue. to exercife the fame cautious vigilante in order to fecure 
and perpetuate the reputation of our Mifcellany. Individuals 
may feel themfelves difappointed; but we dare not prefent 
before the Tribunal of the Public what will not abide the teft 
of a fair and candid examination. 

With refpect to thofe of our Correfpondents whofe Pieces 
have been inferted, we thank them for their efforts in behalf 
of our Publication. At prefent we have in hand feveral valu- 
able communications which are neceflarily deferred to our next 
Volume. Of every liberal and friendly fuggeftion for the im- 
provement of the MonTHLy Vistror, we have carefully 
availed ourfelves—whilft to the complaints of fetulant ignos 
Fance We pay no attention. For us, the approbation of the 
Public is fufficient, and for the continuance of their favour 


they are entitled to, and fhall receive from usevery ftrenue 
@us exertion. 








